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NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Barnard Language Reader (Paine) 
For First School Year 


30 cents 


Offers an interesting variety of material for 
dramatization, reproduction, and memory work. Be- 
sides simple adaptations of seven popular nursery 
stories, such as “ Three Bears,” “ Little Red Riding 
Hood,” and “The Little Red Hen,’ the book 
contains a number of fables and folk tales, which 
illustrate the various duties and faults of childhood. 
The poetry, for the most part classic in character, 
is popular with small boys and girls: The matter 
is arranged with reférence to the seasons. Among 
the very attractive illustrations are twenty-three 
in colors. 


Moran’s Kwahu, the Hopi Indian Boy 
For Sixth School Year’ - 
(Nearly Ready) 


A true portrayal of life and manners in an 
ancient pueblo before the Spanish conquest of the 
Southwest. At the same time it is a vivid and en- 
tertaining story of the boyhood and the youthful ad- 
ventures of the hero. The home life of the Hopi 
Indians is described, with their religious observances, 
trading, hunting, witchcraft, wooing and marriage 
ceremonies, war and battle, and funeral ceremonies, 
together with some account of their legends. A 
thread of adventure runs through every chapter, and 
the interest of the pupil is kept alive by exciting 
action, hairbreadth escapes, and scenes of primitive 
heroism. 


Skinied and Little Dramas 
for Primary Grades 


For Third School Year 


35 cents 


The little plays in this book are derived largely 
from well-known prose and poetical selections of 
high literary quality. Among them are adaptations 
from Kate Greenaway, Thomas Hood, Laura E. 
Richards, Lydia Maria Child, and John Ruskin. 
The plays may either be acted by the children, or be 
used simply as reading lessons to aid in securing 
correct tones and natural expression. If memorized 
and presented as plays, the scenery may readily be 
improvised from objects always at hand in the 
schoolroom. 


Mix’s Mighty Animals 
For Fifth School Year and Above 


40 cents 


The first attempt to introduce school children 
to a correct knowledge of some of the strange beasts 
and reptiles which lived.on this earth before the ap- 
pearance of man. The chapters are as interesting 
as fairy stories. They not only describe the appear- 
ance and mode of life of the dinosaur, the tricera- 
tops, the megatherium, the mastodon, and various 
other mighty animals, but they also explain how 
men have acquired and are still acquiring so accurate 
a knowledge concerning those terrible creatures. 
The illustrations are of the same quality asthe text— 
accurate, interesting, and instructive. 


On request we shall be glad to send our attractive illustrated Guide to 
Good Reading, describing 268 volumes, on all subjects, for all grades. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


BOSTON 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


“LAWFUL MONEY” OR “GOLD” 


The most important change in the 
currency bill before it was passed by 
the House was the adoption of an 
amendment declaring that none of its 
provisions were calculated to repeal 
the law of 1900 prescribing the gold 
money standard or to disturb the par- 
ity of money. The amendment was 
offered by a Republican, but Chair- 
man Glass declared that it only made 
clear the original meaning oi the bill, 
amd it was adopted by a vote of 298 
to 69, all those voting “no” being 
Democrats. The bill as drawn pro- 
vided f6r’the redemption of the 
treasury notes in “lawful money” but 
that is an ambiguous term and might 
come to mean any sort of fiat money 
to which a reckless Congress might 
give its sanction. But gold means 
gold and nothing else, and the adop- 
tion of the gold standard amendment, 
fought as it was by the more radical 
Democrats, adds a degree of security. 
It is significant of the changed atti- 
wide of the Democracy that only 
sixty-nine Democrats should have 
been iound ready to oppose it. 


GETTING READY FOR REVO- 
LUTION. 


The Ulster Protestants seem to be 
getting ready for a real revolution. 
That appears to be clearly indicated 
by the assembly of what is described 
as an embryo “Parliament of Ulster” 
at Belfast,—otherwise known as the 
Ulster Unionist council—with 600 
members. The parliament of coun- 
cil was presided over by the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, formerly Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, the leader of the mili- 
tant Ulster Unionists, was’ active in 
its deliberations. The assembly 
adopied a provisional constitution for 
the province, the details of which are 
held back until after the final passage 
of the home rule bill. But it is offi- 
cially announced that “all steps have 
been taken for repudiating and re- 
sisting the decrees of a National Par- 
jiament, and for taking over the gov- 
ernment of the Province of Ulster in 
trust for the British nation.” Even 
more significant is the starting of a 
fund which is intended to reach at 
least $5,000,0000 to indemnify the rela- 
tives of Ulster volunteers who may 
be killed in the anticipated Civil war. 
All this goes to show that the move- 
ment has become too serious to be 
longer ignored. 


THE SULZER IMPEACHMENT. 


Eight articles are included in the 
grounds of impeachment presented 
against Governor Sulzer of New 
York, and now on trial beiore the 
high court composed of the Senate 
and ten judges of the supreme 
court and the court of appeals. Shorn 
of technical phrases and of repeti- 
tions, they amount to this; that the 
governor filed an intentionally false 
statement of his campaign receipts 
and expenditures, that he bribed wit- 
nesses to withhold testimony from 
the legislative investigating commit- 
tee; that he diverted to private uses 
money contributed for campaign pur- 
poses; and that he made a corrupt use 
of his powers as governor to influence 
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legislation and to affect the price of 
securities on the New York stock 
exchange. These are serious 
charges,—certainly serious enough to 
justify impeachment proceedings as 
the only process by which their truth 
or falsity can be determined, and the 
governor be condemned or exoner- 
ated. But the public attitude toward 
the whole proceeding and toward ac- 
cuser and accused would be quite dif- 
ferent from what it is were it not no- 
torious that it is Tammany that is be- 
hind the prosecution, and that its mo- 
tive is sheer malice because it found 
that it could not make the governor 
its tool. 


HUERTA’S PROMISES. 

Provisional President Huerta’s 
statement in the. Mexican press .with 
reference to the approaching elec- 
tions certainly seems to take him out 
of the running, so far as words can 
do it. He declared that it not only 
would be anomalous for the govern- 
ment to have an official candidate, but 
even that it should have any predilec- 
tion or favoritism. in supporting any 
candidate, since its only role is to 
avoid disturbances of the public tran- 
quillity and to repress every disorder 
at the polls. Personally, General 
Huerta has, he admits, a preference 
which he will express in his vote at 
the polls, but as president he will ex- 
hibit no preference, but will treat all 
candidates alike as long as they com- 
ply with legal requirements. The 
Catholics, the Labor party, the Agri- 
cultural League and other political 
groups are preparing to present can- 
didates. Under existing conditions 
with so many states in insurrection, 
and with disorder so widely preva- 
lent, it would be idle to expect a free 
and full expression of the popular 
will; but if there is any decent ap- 
proach to it, it will be well for the 
United States not to be over critical, 
hut to accept the result in good faith, 
and in a friendly spirit. There should 
be no more blundering. 


TURKEY “SITTING TIGHT.” 


The new treatv between Bulgaria 
*=d Turkey leaves Turkey “sitting 
tight” at Adrianople. Before the 
latest negotiations began, Bulgaria 
gave formal notice that she con- 
sidered that the question of Adrian- 
ople had been definitely settled by the 
treaty of London, and did not call 
for further discussion with the Porte. 
But Turkey had no scruples about 
tearing up the treaty of London, an 
instfument which had been forced 
upon her. She took advantage of the 
straits to which Bulgaria was re- 
duced, when her former allies fell 
upon her simultaneously, to repossess 
herself of the coveted city; and now 
her claim to it is sustained by the 
treaty to which Bulgaria has given 
reluctant consent. And not only so, 
but she has secured large territorial 
concessions by the drawing of a new 
frontier which reclaims from Bulgaria 
all the territory between the Maritza 
river and a line drawn from Enos on 
the Aegean to Midia on the Black 
Sea, with the single exception of 
the Mustapha-Pasha, and leaves to 
Bulgaria less than one third of that 
part of Eastern Thrace which the 
treaty of London gave to her: As 
for the great powers, whose com- 
bined will Turkey thus defies, they 
cannot reverse this action except by 
force, and the Turkish statesmen 
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know perfectly well that they dare not 
undertake force because “of mutual 
dissensions. 


MORE TROUBLE IN THE 
NEAR EAST. 


One disturbance follows another 
rapidly in the Near Bast. The war 
of the Balkan league against Turkey 
was hardly over before the allies were 
at each other’s throats in a wild 
struggle over the spoils. That war 
again has but just ended in the humilh- 
ation of Bulgaria in the field and her 
abject surrender of territory to Turk- 
ish diplomacy when new clouds arise. 
Albania, which the great powers had 
determined to elevate into a self-gov- 
erning state, is in a condition of 
anarchv. There is not even the sem- 
blance of a government. The Greeks 
are trying to terrorize the popula- 
tion of Southern Albania into an 
agreement to the inclusion of that 
territory in the kingdom of Greece; 
and at Koritza, they have gdéne so far 
as to seize the American mission 
schools, with their nearly 100 girl pu- 
pils, which the Turkish government 
had left unmolested. On.the Ser- 
vian frontier, Albanians are reported 
as assembling to attack Servia; and 
Servia is likely to make this fact a 
pretext for re-occupying the strate- 
gic positions in Albania which the 
powers forced her to abandon. She 
has seen. Turkey tear up the treaty 
of London. and she thinks that she 
can do the same. 


THE MINIMUM WAGE IDEA. 

Oregon, which is a state given to 
experiments, thas‘ a new minimum 
wage law, which goes into effect on 
November 23. Under this law, the 
minimum wage for adult women 
clerks who are not apprentices, is 
fixed at $9.25 a week. Moreover, 
eight hours and twenty minutes is 
fixed as the maximum day’s work, 
and fifty hours as the maximum 
week’s work, and 6 p. m. is fixed as 
the latest hour at which any woman 
may be employed on any day of the 
year in a mercafitile establishment. 
This, of course, cuts out Saturday 
night shopping and Christmas week 
might shopping wherever women 
clerks are employed. It will be inter- 
esting to watch the workings of this 
experiment. Other states will do 
well to watch closely before follow- 
ing Oregon’s example. Advocates 
of the minimum wage are quite apt to 
overlook the effect of it upon women 
clerks who are not worth the stipu- 
lated sum, and who will be forced 
wholly out of employment by it. Also, 
they do not seem to consider the 
possibility that, with so rigid a limi- 
tation of hours of employment, 
salesmen may displace saleswomen. 


> 


Reports and Pamphlets Received 


“Rural Life Conference,” Alumni 
Bulletin of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va. Vol. VI, 
No. 4. 

Revised Manual and Course of Study 

. for County High Schools, Ken- 
tucky Department of Education, 
breast Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 

New York University School of Com- 
merce. “Special Course in Invest- 
ment and Speculation.” 

Iowa Educational Directory, 1912-13. 
Issued by Department of Public In- 
struction, Des Moines. 
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| | THE SUMMERS READERS 


ef Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings 


By Aones W. O’Brien By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
J A Sane Phonic Method, developing the Thought Element through 
Consisting of a Manual for Teachers of First, on Action . Rhythe, and | Sound a. Superior tony ot ner series of primary 
re) readers ever publis im Simplicity o et iterary Content, 
ond, and tory and in Mechanical Excellence, Valuable either as Basal or Supple- 
students of Fourth, Fifth, and Sixt ra , acon. The Teacher's Manual provides daily lessons, worked out in 
Book Two, for the use of students of Seventh and detail for the guidance of the teacher. 
Eighth Grades. Primer . 30e. Second Resder . . 


First Reader . . 386c, Manual...... 50c. 
Are you interested in the teaching of Spelling in the elementary 
schools? 


If so, it is well worth your while to examine carefully this THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 


new Series of Spelling and Word Study Books. 


Are you looking for a spelling textbook the plan of which is definite, ENGLISH T0 FOREIGNERS 


simple, and logical 


By ISAAC PRICE, New York City Public Schools 
The Willard Word Books offer such a plan. A gew and valuable aid in the teaching of English to foreigners, 
Are you looking for a collection of words selected with a view Of which aims to develop the conversational powers at the same time 


meeting the needs of actual life? that the more formal art of reading is taught. 
The Willard Word Books is such a collection. 


45c 
student must be trained to look at and listen to words intensely 


before he is likely to be a reliable speller? 


By EMMA E. GOODWIN, of New York 
You will find the Willard Word Books in entire sympathy A practical and Croroughly jpeded course, completely illustrated for 
with this sane idea, j or = pupils’ use. Tissue paper patternsaccompany Books II. 
i lication of rd is the important con- -» Sree. 
Do Book I., 50c. Book II., Book IIT., 60c. 
If you do so believe, the Willard Word Books need no further 
endation, for the selected graded matter therein, 
otieral a3 suitable for dictation exercises, is unique in quality, THORNDIKE’S EXERCISES a ARITHMETIC 
quantity, and variety. By EDWARD THORNDIKE 
looking fora modern, to-date, geed thi in the spell- 5 Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers Col- 
aon Tine. A pasty bargain, in which vendor puts lege, Columbia University : 
into the hands of the vendee, at minimum cost, matter that is ac A radical departure. Exercises in mphlet form, eliminating the 
curate, sound psychologically and pedagogically, and altogether : copying af examples. by. the ils nd. saving both time and eye-sitain. 
practical ° for use with ‘any text-book. 
“If you desire such a work, send to us for sample Nes. 1, 2. 3, 4, 5 
y Pupil’s Edition 10c each Teacher's Edition 15c each 


Al 


FRANK D.BEATTYS&CO. 


re FLANAGAN COMPANY * CHICAGO 


| 393-399 Lafayette'Street, YORK CITY 


— 


THE GENERAL INTEREST |IN EUGENICS TO-DAY... 


is shown in several Ways. One sign is the great’ ihicrease’in the Sale of #JUKES= 
EDWARDS.” Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in 
studies of heredity. His comparison of thig story with the study of the “Jukes” 


family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and significance’ to 
both studies. Order a copy of nent 


JUKES-EDWARD 


Cloth, 50 cents. | Paper, 25 cents 


| NEW. ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘I feel quite sure that the use of these large pencilgand paper with wide spaces im the primary grades 
has been fully justified by our results in writing in grades.""—A Scnoot SUPERINTENDENT. 


First—DIXON’S BEGINNERS 
Then—DIXON’S SPECIAL BLACK 


Thereafte-—DIXON’S HIGH SCHOOL 
THEY ARE MADE IN JERSEY CITY 


If you do not knew ‘‘ The Big Three,’ you de not know the latest step in the making of Lead Pencils for 
School use—a distinct advance—and you should write for samples to ~ 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY; 
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| The World’s’ Most ‘Skill 
Mechanics 


Use the Finest 
Tools 


The World’s Most 
Expert Typists 
Use the 


Underwood 


~ 


Holder of every International Record for 
Speed, Accuracy, Stability; 


The Machine You Will Eventually Buy”’ 


‘Underwood Typewriter Company, Incorporated 


Underwood Building, New York 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


BLEMENTARY AGRICULTURE 


By Witiram Lewis Nipa, Ph, B. 


| Superintendent of Schools, River Forest, Il. 
Por Grades 5-6 
MORE THAN 100, ILLUSTRATIONS, 
260 pages. Cloth! Price, 60 cents. 


The author was born and reared on a farm and began his. pene 
' career in the rural schools. His experience, therefore, has enabl 
. him ‘‘to place before the ¢hildren of rural schools a simple and stimu- 
* lating introduction to scientific farming.”’ In clear, direct language, 
easily comprehended by pupils of the fifth and sixth grades, he has 
| told in the entertaining style of the experienced writer how farm life 
may be made both attractive and profitable. The book is exceptionally 
well illustrated by the best half-tone engravings of farm life, chosen 
~-both for their attractive appearance and teaching value. 


TEACHERS’ EDITION 
« 400 pages. Cloth. . Price, 85 cents. 


The Teachers’ Edition of ‘‘Elementary Agriculture” includes the 
School Edition combined with “‘One Th d t on Agri- 
culture Answered,’’ both fully indexed. The author, himself a teacher 
with many years experience both in rural and city schools, has pre- 
pared a book im which the busy teacher will readily find the informa- 
tion needed to prepare for examinations or for the teaching of elementary 
agriculture in the rural or graded schools. The excellent half-tones 
which really illustrate the prominent features of farm life and the ver 
full index enabling one to turn quickly toany subject, make this a _val- 
uable reference book not only for teachers, but for the farmer and his 


family, and for general use in libraries. 


The New 1914 Teachers’ Catalog of Supplementary Reading, Ref- 
erence Works, Methods and Aids, Entertainments, Kindergarten and 
Industrial Material, etc., is now ready for distribution. ree on re- 


quest. 


A, FLANAGAN COPIPANY, - CHICAGO 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION Ostober 2, 1945 


“SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES 


Edited by Paui H. Hanus 
The new volume now ready is 


SCHOOL EFEICIENCY 


By H. Hanus 


A Constructive Study applied to New York City; being a 
Summary and Interpretation of the Report on the Educational 
Aspects of the School Inquiry. Cloth xxx 128 pages. List 
price $1.00. Mailing price $1.20. 


The Volumes already published are 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 
By Frank McMurry, Ph.D. 


A Discussion of the contro'ling ideas for the judgment of 
classroom instruction, curriculum and supervision, exten- 
sively illustrated and applicable in any system of education. 
Cloth xii 218 pages. List price $1.25. Mailing price $1.50. 


HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS 
SCHOOLS 


A Constructive Study 
By Ernest CARROLL Moors, LL.B., Ph.D. 
Cloth xii 322 pages. List price $1.25. Mailing price. $1.50. 


The following are in immediate preparation 


CITY SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


By Epwapgp C. 


An exhaustive Review of the system of Supervisi and 
functions of the Board of Examiners and the Rating of Teach- 
ers in New York City. Cloth, 200 pages. List price $1.25. 
Mailing price $1.50. 


STANDARDS IN ARITHMETIC 


By S. A. Courtis 


A Treatise on Measurement, Efficiency, and Standardization 
in Arithmetic. Cleth. 300 pages. List price $1.25. Mailing 
price $1.50. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


_ RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of Expiration.—The date on the label of your indi- 
cates the tine when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuancées.—Subscriptions are not discontinued at their 
expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable credit to sub- 
— = are busy and may not remit on the exact day asubecrip. 

on expires. 


Change of Address.—Subseribers must notify us of any change 
in theie address, giving beth the former and present address, other- 
wise they are responsible for the paperif sent to a former address 
until ordered stopped, or address changed. 


Hew to Remit.—To securesafety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, , post-office orders, express money 
erders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 


lowing subscriber's name en the r. Should s a change 
fail to appear on the label on the edocad issue after the date of 
remittance, subscribers should notify us at ence. 


Mtesing Numbers —Should a number of the Journal. fail to 
reach a subscriber, he will confera favor upen the Publishers by 
notifying us of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the miss 
number will besent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all com- 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed te 
4.E£. Winsuir, Editor. All letters pertaining to the business man- 
agement of the JouRNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 6 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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A E, WINSH?} Ea 


TEACHING AND TESTING THE TEACHING OF ESSENTIALS 


THOMAS E. 


THOMPSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Leominster, Mass. 


“Minimum Essentials” is the topic most dis- 
cussed in the educational world today. “Eff- 
ciency” is the slogan of the world of business and 
of achievement. Both have arisen out of the 
desire to avoid waste, to make every motion, 
every minute, and every bit of material count. 
The movement seems so reasonable and so 
necessary that we are likely, unless we stop to 
consider careftilly, to impose it upon phases of 
activity to which it cannot possibly be applied. Ir 
purely mechanical processes waste in any form is 
undesirable and should, as far as possible, be 
eliminated. In growth, in life processes, in the de- 
velopment of human personality, there must, how- 
ever, always be more or less of what seems to us 
waste. Nature is always wasteful. Her methods 
are not direct and simple, but round about and 
complex. 

In a recent article in the Atlantic Monthly, John 
Burroughs says: “Man plans and builds and plants 
by method, order, system; he has eyes to see and 
hands to guide and wit to devise; nature builds 
and plants blindly, haphazard, all around the 
circle; her hand-maidens are industrious but un- 
directed. ... 

“The sun itself is a type of nature’s wholesale 
spendthrift method. It radiates its light and heat 
in every possible direction, and if we regard its 
function as the source of light and heat to the 
worlds revolving around it, what an incalculable 
waste goes on forever and ever. The amount of 
this life-giving solar radiance that falls on the 
planets is a fraction so small that it is like a grain 
of sand compared to the sea-shore. . . . 

“Yet through this hit-and-miss method of 
nature, things have come to what they are; life 
has come to what we behold it; the trees and the 
plants are in their places; the animals are adjusted 
to their environments; the seeds are sown, fruits 
ripen, the rains come, the weather system is es- 
tablished, and the vast and complex machinery of 
the life of the globe runs more or less smoothly ; 
non-directed in the human sense. Blind groping, 
experimenting, regardless of waste, regardless of 
pain, regardless of failure, circuitous, fortuitous, 
ambiguous, traversing the desert and the wilder- 
ness without chart or compass, beset by geologic, 
biologic, and cosmic catastrophes and delays, yet 
the great procession of the life of the globe, with 
man at its head, has arrived and entered into full 
possession of the inheritance prepared for it.” 

The school concerns itself with both kinds of 
work, that which is, or should be, purely mechani- 
cal, and that which is not or should not be in any 
sense or degree mechanical but which stimulates 
and nourishes life processes. 


The multiplication table, for example, should be 
learned mechanically. Machines are made to 
multiply. The more machine-like a pupil is in his 
multiplication, the better he has been taught. The 
same is true’ of spelling, penmanship, correct 
usage, reading—-as far as it consists of recogniz- 
ing words, and certain forms of drawing and 
manual training.» We should also include formal 
conduct and good behavior. Forms of conduct, 
like the facts of the multiplication table, should be 
automatic. “No one is a gentleman who has to 
think to be a gentleman,” is an oft quoted saying 
that illustrates this truth. 

But the school has another duty; to build 
character, to stimulate and foster growth in life. 
Such growth is never mechanical and must always 
involve what seems like waste. The stimulation 
and direction and nourishing the growth of the 
higher powers of the individual, his reason and his 
emotion, must always be the most important duty. 
of the school, even of the elementary school. 
Knowledge of the world today, of how people live 
and work and govern and of what is going on that 
is of vital interest to those even remote from us; 
knowledge of the past, of how ideals and institu- 
tions and governments have “developed, all 
knowledge that builds up in the individual mind 
and heart a world like the real human world of 
striving, suffering, rejoicing; that opens and en- 
larges the mind and broadens the sympathies, that 
makes him a_ better citizen; the teaching and ex- 
perience that enables him to appreciate the beauty 
of God’s handiwork in nature and of man’s ideals 
and aspirations in music and art—none of this 
must be neglected. 

For more than a generation now, snindten; the 
work of the school has suffered because of a con- 
fusion of methods and because nature’s “hit-and 
miss method,” as John Burroughs calls it, has been 
followed in teaching purely mechanical processes. 
To a certain extent the reverse is also true and the 
method of teaching mechanical processes has been 
followed in those subjects that are in no sense 
mechanical but are nourishment for the growing 
feelings and reasons. This confusion has been 
made almost inevitable by the over-emphasis of a 
newly rediscovered truth in education; that we 
should teach children rather than subjects, and by 
the persistent belief in the now generally dis- 
credited dogma of formal discipline invented to 
explain why so many subjects that were of no prac- 
tical use were taught by the school. 

Some educators have declared that the chief 
reason for teaching a fact, such as 5 x 7 equals 
35, was not the fact itself but the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s character which would result 
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from the proper teaching of the fact. What was 
taught was not as important as how it was taught. 
Until recently teachers have been led to believe 
these doctrines and have therefore in all work, 
even the mechanical, exalted the process above the 
apparent result. Under the influence of these 
ideas, teachers have attempted in teaching spell- 
ing and simple facts of numbers to train the whole 
child, physical, mental, and moral. 

Because her class studying multiplication knew 
the facts of that table, and could always give the 
product of any uumbers less than twelve instantly 
and correctly, it did not necessarily tollow in the 
teacher's mind that her work had been successful. 
So she lost and her pupils lost much valuable 
time over “the process.” Alice Freeman Palmer 
used to tell of a little girl who was struggling one 
evening over a simple problem in arithmetic. 
Mrs. Palmer offered to help her and said, after 
looking the problem over: “Why, this is simple. 
Don’t you see what the answer must be?” “Yes, 
yes,” the child replied. ‘‘I know what the answer 
is, It’s the process that troubles me.” 

We construct a machine that will always give 
the product of 28 x 47 or any other numbers cor- 
rectly. It never is lazy or stupid or in error. 
Its habits are perfect. But it has no morals. 
Every child should in some fields of activity be 
machine-like. Other activities must be depended 
upon to move and educate his spiritual, emotional, 
and moral nature. We know today that much of 
the work of the elementary school is of a formal 
character and that the pupil must make it a part of 
his unthinking, unfeeling, automatic self, of that 
phase of his activity which is most machine-like, 
and which works best when interfered with least. 
We know that in this field all waste of time should 
be eliminated, that no unnecessary motion or proc- 
esses should be allowed, and that only such 
material as is absolutely necessary to produce the 
required result should be used. 

Dr. Johnson once said that an educated man 
was one who knew a few things well, and where to 
find everything else. As far as education con- 
sists in a mere knowledge of facts, his statement 
is still perfectly true. There is knowledge— 
bodies of facts—that every one who makes any 
claim to education must know and know without 
the slightest hesitation. The acquiring of these 
facts may not have educated him to any great ex- 
tent in the higher meaning of the term “educated,” 
but ignorance of the facts to which I refer, or of 
any considerable part of them, immediately 
brands the one who is so ignorant as uneducated. 

Now in elementary education, and by that I mean 
such education as is supposed to be imparted in 
the grades below the high school, the number of 
facts which the pupil completing the grades must 
know at once, without hesitation, almost if not 
quite automatically, is astonishingly small. These 
facts—this body of knowledge—I call the 
Minimum Essentials. The sum of any two 
figures when the sum is not more than twenty, the 
difference between any two figures when the 
larger is twenty or less, multiplication through the 
table of twelve, and the reversal of the same in 
terms of division, denominate numbers, and ak- 
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quot parts of one hundred—many would accept 
these as the minimum essentials. 

Even to satisfy the most exacting we should be 
obliged to add but little to the list. That pupils 
have studied arithmetic an hour a day for eight 
or nine years and escaped learning these compar- 
atively few simple facts is the result of the con- 
fusion of ideas and aims in elementary teaching. 
In Leominster we have separated these facts from 
the larger body of arithmetic with its definitions, 
rules, and problems and put them in simple system- 
atic form on sheets of paper. —a study and oral 
test sheet and a written test sheet for each grade, 
and the arrangement is such that pupils attain one 
hundred per cent. in the essentials and do the 
work in one-fourth of the time usually given. For 
illustration, all the facts in substraction through 
the number twenty are printed on a single sheet of 
paper. The pupil has this for study and the 
teacher for the oral drill tests. The pupils study 
and the oral drill in no way prevents the teacher 
making sure that the child has a clear and definite 
idea of numbers and that he is not reciting names 
and symbols that have no meaning to him. A 
similar paper, but with the facts differently ar- 
ranged, is printed for a written test paper. All the 
answers to arithmetical questions in substraction 
that a child is expected to know mechanically can 
be given orally in three minutes or less, in some 
cases One minute if the pupil knows them 
thoroughly ; this includes all facts through twenty. 
The answers can be written in on the written test 
sheet in a very short time. The time element is 
very important and teachers keep records of the 
time taken. Knowledge and rapidity are almost 
invariably found together. In a similar manner 
correct usage, including words commonly mis- 
pronounced and the principal parts of verbs like 
“lie” and “lay,” the ignorance of which causes 
confusion and error in our speech, are arranged 
and printed both for study and test. We are 
gradually extending the work, intending to cover 
all the facts that, should be known in this 
manner. 

Because of the extensive additions of the past 
generation to the elementary school curriculum, 
the teacher of today finds the amount of time and 
effort that she can give to teaching the child these 
essentials materially diminished. Although the 
essentials in any given subject are comparatively 
few, yet because they have not been definitely and 
carefully separated from the large number of 
other facts of less importance, they are often, in- 
deed usually, no better taught than are those that 
are of little importance. 

When I studied arithmetic in the grades, aside 
from the number facts necessary, to perform the 
four fundamental processes, there seemed to be no 
recognition of the relative importance of arithmeti- 
cal facts. Though I lived in Illinois, the Ver- 
mont rule for partial payments was taught to me 
with as much zeal and persistence as simple in- 
terest and mensuration. Alligation, duodecimals. 
and compound proportion were as eagerly and 
enthusiastically imparted to me as were percent- 
age and common fractions. The same is true 
today, only not true to such a degree. The facts 
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about number, are almost.innumerable, but the 
facts of number known to and necessary to the 
average American citizen are limited and can be 
acquired in a comparatively short time. The 
same is true of every subject in the school curricu- 
lum. The npmber of facts that one might find 
available for learning and, I am very sorry to say, 
also for teaching, about North America, is truly 
unlimited, but the number of facts that the aver- 
age educated American citizen knows about his 
own continent is not large. ; 

The teacher, very often—in fact usually, a 
young woman wit little experience either with 
life or knowledge, faces this great body of knowl- 
edge, this imposing array of facts, and usually feels 
that she must teach it all, or at least all that part 
of it dealing with the section her class is studying. 

As a school boy in Illinois, I learned that. Mt. 
Wachusett was one of the great and high moun- 
tains of North America and that Montpelier, Vt., 
was one of its great cities. I do not know whether 
or not my teacher believed these statements, but 
Mt. Wachusett was learned as one of the two peaks 
in Massachusetts, and Montpelier as the capital of 
Vermont. My imagination, I suppose, did the 
rest. I do not blame the teacher, but I do blame 
some One or ones wiser and more experienced 
than she, who should have selected for her from 
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the geography of North America the Minimum 
Essentials, and have made it a part of her work 
to see that they were taught effectively. It was 
not done when I was a school boy and it is seldom 
done today. 

There is not in either textbook or course 
of study, the definiteness and limitation that we 
should ask for under Minimum Essentials. Both 
the textbook and the course of study include a 
great deal more and very properly, for beyond the 
Minimum Essentials we should come in contact 
with many facts that we may not be required to 
master as we do the truth that two and two make 
four. 

The school reflects today, as it always has, its 
environment. We are commanded upon all sides 
to submit to tests for efficiency, and to show effi- 
cient work as teachers or explain the reason why. 
Only weakness seeks cover under the cry that ed- 
ucational results cannot be tested. Doubtless the 
highest, the noblest, the most important work of 
the teacher can be tested only by the life that his 
pupils live, and the complete answer be given only 
by the next generation. Let us recognize, how- 
ever, that the common tools of book learning are 
of great importance, can be easily separated from 
those of less or of no importance and welcome the 
testing of our teaching of them.—Address. 


a 


OWA A DEBTOR TO HORACE MANN 


C. RAY AURNER 
State University of Lowa 


During the decade from 1850 to 1860 in which 
Iowa was increasing in population two hundred 
and fifty per cent. and in material wealth nine 
hundred fifty per cent.,a marked change oc- 
curred in the educational demands as compared 
with the previous decade. The appointment of 
the Mann commission was a direct result of this 
agitation and of this commission something has 
been written. Of the differences in opinion rela- 
tive to its composition and influence at the time, 
little need be said, for the interest of later years 
lies with the connection which the commission 
report and proposed law had upon future legisla- 
tion. 

The forces which brought about the appoint- 
ment of this commission were some of the most 
vital which have ever existed in the educational 
work of this state. There was a group of men, 
leaders in the new state, who lost no opportunity 
to arouse interest in the educational needs of the 
commonwealth. They found means of expressing 
their opinions in various ways but chiefly through 
the establishment of institutes, and it was at this 
particular time that the state-supported institute 
had its inception. These leaders, then so con- 
spicuous, are to the present generation of educa- 
tors practically unknown. The only record of the 
efforts of these men is to be found in the broken 
files of a single school journal and the frag- 
mentary paragraphs of the local papers then in 
existence. 

From 1839, the date of the first school law for 
the territory of Iowa, some provision has been 


made for the organization of schools. A second 
law, a copy verbatim of the Michigan law of 
1838, was passed in 1840. It was quite beyond 
the needs of the territory, and it was so recog- 
nized by the governor who recommended it, but 
there were reasons for its adoption. It was cer- 
tain, therefore, that other statutes would soon be 
necessary to cure the defects in the former laws. 
Meantime the constitution of 1846, under which 
Iowa became a state, was adopted and _ with it 
provisions which required legislation. Many 
separate acts were framed and it was to bring 
order out of this confused mass of law that the 
General Assembly in 1856, while in special 
session, authorized the governor to appoint a 
commission. It was not only to revise but also 
to improve the laws; and to perform this work 
Governor James W. Grimes selected Horace 
Mann of Ohio, Amos Dean of New York, and F. 
E. Bissell of Iowa. The first of these was presi- 
dent of Antioch College; the second, chancellor of 
the Iowa State University, but not a resident of 
the state. The third then was the only one who 
could be well informed on local conditions. 

It appears that the chairman was the principal 
agent in the preparation of the report and in the 
draughting of the law which was submitted. 
Within his college environment at Antioch, 
Horace Mann began his task of formulating, as he 
said, a statute for the common schools of Iowa. 
His students have since declared that he felt 
honored to be invited to undertake the labor; 
that he was pleased to do so since he was back at 
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his old occupation of helping to create better con- 
ditions for the common schools. Thus the man 
who had moulded the common school system of 
Massachusetts, who had fought the battle with the 
entrenched district organization, with tradition, 
and with the Boston masters was now assigned 
the privilege of submitting a law for a state which 
he thought was free from these difficulties. With 
this in mind he had said to some of his students— 
one of whom became conspicuous later in lowa 
educational history—that those who might live for 
thirty years would sée the state of Iowa one of the 
greatest in the Union because of commencing in 
the right way—laying broad plans for the educa- 
tion of the masses. 

In the autumn of 1856 the report of the com- 
mission, the work of Horace Mann and Amos 
Dean, the Iowa member mentioned above being 
unable to act was laid before the governor for the 
next General Assembly, by which, it was surely 
expected, favorable action would be secured. Yet 
no one is able to fathom the moods of legislative 
bodies. The bill was in the hands of its friends; 
it came before the assembly and then the Senate 
refused to permit a third reading while the House 
postponed it indefinitely. Nearly an entire day, 
however, was consumed in discussing the pro- 
vision whereby the colored youth of the state 


would be admitted to the free public schools: and - 


all property would be taxed to pay for the, educa- 
tion of all children. 

Before this session of the Iowa General 
Assembly had adjourned, however, a convention 
was called to revise the constitution of the state. 
It assembled at the capital and for ten days these 
two deliberative bodies held their sessions in the 
same building. Before the convention had ad- 
journed there had been incorporated in the ninth 
article certain provisions which, it is said, remove? 
the chief objection to the Mann commission bill. 
Meantime, unfoftunately, the legislature had 
closed its session and the old laws were retained. 
Many regrets have been expressed since that time 
because of the failure to enact the original bill 
into an effective law. It has, indeed, been the 
opinion of some of the best known men in the 
state that the Mann bill has never been improved 
upon. Even at this date it is recommended by a 
commission of the State Teachers’ Association 
that some of the original provisions be re-enacted. 
The immediate effect of the failure to pass the bill 
submitted in 1857 is clearly shown in the follow- 
ing. The teachers of one county assembled, 
coridemned the action of the legislature and pro- 
ceeded to establish an extra-legal agency to carry 
out the reforms that they had been demanding. 
They authorized the examination, classification, 
certification, and supervision of teachers in order 
that some standard might be maintained in that 
county and from their own meagre pay they pro- 
vided the expenses. 

The provisions of the law proposed by Horace 
Mann would have required a standard in the prep- 
aration of the teacher; it would have made the 
township the unit of district organization, and se- 
cured a reconstruction of the old district system 
in existence from territorial days while the educa- 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION* 


CHARLES HUGHES JOHNSTON 
University of Illinois 

For the first time in our educational life as a 
nation we have consciously and in earnest set 
about the work of educating all oar adolescents, 
male and female. For the first time we are call- 
ing with one voice for scientific and attested 
principles upon which to base our high school ad- 
ministration. For the first time we are really see- 
ing, not acknowledging, the socializing work to be 
done by the high school. Our ideals are shifting 
from the vague general externally imposed 
standards of mental discipline and college prep- 
aration to those translatable into twentieth-cen- 
tury individual and _ social requirements; sound 
health and a health conscience; the ability to use 
the intellect upon the problems in the give-and- 
take of ordinary social, civic, and commercial 
life; taste and the observance of the demands for 
the beautiful in both personal and community con- 
cerns; an economic sense which demands sound- 
ness and integrity in business; a civic and moral 
consciousness which upholds and contributes to 
the community ethics upon which social progress 
depends; and a religious sense which assures 
loyalty to a permanent system of values. If our 
one and one-fourth million adolescents now in 
American high schools acquire these things, our 
nation’s future is assured. If they do not, it is 
doomed, The demands are insistent and they are 
elemental. 

The problems of American secondary educa- 
tion are naturally multiplying. In addition to 
the traditional and generally accepted problems 
of high-school administration and the supervision 
of instruction, there is evolving what we may 
term a new conception of supervision and a new 
educational conscience in regard to the strictly 
social administration of high-school work. The 
supervisory program ahead requires that we work 
out and put in operation a system of general 
principles of adolescent pedagogy which is clearly 
based on the problems arising out of the age of 
the high-school student and his likely participa- 
tion in the activities of his community. This 
done, we must refine the special pedagogies of all 
our constants in the curriculum, and evolve from 
the same basic point of view workable pedagogies 
for the newly admitted branches. No old peda- 
gogies can serve us here. This is a decade’s pro- 
gram. 

Far beyond this instructtonal program, however, 
the social administration of our high schools pre- 
sents alluring problems of a novel but critical 
character. These have to do, first, with more 
firmly establishing the conception of secondary 
education as a social enterprise as well as an in- 
structional operation; second, with the _ institu- 
tional relationships which the high school must 
sustain to other and similar agencies of democracy ; 
and third, with those problems of the various 
social organizations within the high-school body 
itself. Under each of these divisions pioneering 
treatises must be written, systematic experimen- 


* The Journal of Education will print from week to week 
the Resolutions as presented at the Salt Lake City meeting of 
the N. EA. They were pia, ed on file but not adopted. 
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tation carried Ow generally, and the sdcialiging ing high-schodl the subject- 


function established as a matter of fact, not as an 
easy assent to a generality, established so that 
the complex industrial and moral currents of the 
modern world may interpret and not obscure the 
high school’s mission, 

Heretofore we have been sadly unaceustomed 
to think co-operatively upon these problems. 
Unlike the professionalism which has to an extent 
guided the development of lower and higher 
grades of education, the high school has 
meandered along somewhat aimlessly in academic 
paths and has been strangely unmindful of the in- 
teresting and urgent work waiting to be done. 
Now exploitation of this waiting work has begun. 
The people, the patrons, the taxpayers, the citi- 
zens, have caught the spirit of looking for results. 
The administrators of high schools, superinten- 
dents, principals, supervisors, and teachers, are do- 
ing genuine curriculum thinking. And these re- 
sulting curriculum variations, adapted to student 
groups classified with reference to social and in- 
dividual needs, are as naturally put in operation 
today as they were ignored twenty-five years 
ago. We accept the fact that the high school is 
a socializing institution. High-school super- 
vision likewise is being recognized as a problem 
itself which cannot be dismissed nor _ solved 
merely by the importation into the high school of 
principles discovered to apply elsewhere. With 
this is coming among high-school teachers the 
professional spirit and consciousness which have 
been until recently so conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Standards are being recognized for high- 
school teaching, and certification laws in most 
states look definitely toward a long desired 
minimum standard for admittance into the high- 
school teaching profession. Parallel with these 
encouraging tendencies has come the _institu- 
tional recognition of the field of secondary edu- 
cation by colleges and universities. Secondary 
education has itself become a department of 
study in these higher curriculums with an actual 
model high school as its laboratory. It consti- 
tutes a field for research where one may hope 
soon to be able to call in the services of experts 
and to have available results of scientific investi- 
gations. 

Surveys of state conditions for high-school 
teaching show concrete problems in bewildering 
numbers and varieties, both administrative and 
pedagogical. The sign of progress is just this 
fact, that we can survey, name, and work 
definitely toward the ultimate solution of these 
problems. Every state is in some serious way 
devising a method and imbedding it in statute for 
providing free high-school education for all its 
boys and girls. State recognition of its own 
obligation in the matter of high-school education 
is of profound significance. Equally so is the 
modern relation of colleges and _ universities to 
high schools. Entrance requirements are grad- 
ually coming to have a different educational 
meaning. Instead of externally imposed _infor- 
mational tests of arbitrarily chosen subject-matter, 
they now are looked upon as co-operative de- 
vices which may safely insure a reasonable 
standard of proficiency on the part of the graduat- 


matter which was used to bring’ about his pro- 
ficiency. College inspection of high schools Has 
accordingly’ changed its character where it existed 
before, and become a co-operative administrative 
and supervisory work for making one educational 
institution..more successfully articulate with an- 
other. Where entrance examinations are still in 
operation, they have changed their character 
correspondingly. 

With this impetus to become self-orienting the 
American high schools have forsaken the earlier 
ideal of uniformity and conformity to a standard 
type academically conceived for them by outsiders. 
Hundreds of high schools now have their own in- 
dividuality, as, for different reasons, Grand Rapids, 
Louisville, or Richmond, Indiana, to say nothing 
of the industrial and agricultural and commercial 
variations of the type. An almost analogous. 
issue to that of separate kinds of high schools is 
that of the differentiation and multiplication of 
curriculums within the single high school itself. 
With these artistic domestic and otherwise voca- 
tional colorings for our different curricula or high- 
school plants, as the case may be, has come in- 
evitably, the related human obligations. We are 
face to face with these personal problems of vo- 
cational guidance and the somewhat less fre- 
quently formulated but probably more funda- 
mental one of avocational guidance. Related in 
turn to these problems, which must find ex- 
pression finally through some systematic and ap- 
proved method of high-school administration, 
comes the question of how in defined procedure 
one is to set about moral instruction and training 
which will enable high-school students to possess 
and obey a twentieth-century moral conscience. 

In short, the question of secondary education is 
uniquely one of how most adequately to formulate 
a working conception of the high-school organi- 
zation, how to extend its reach to all our adoles- 
cents, and how to refine our procedure in ac- 
cordance with such ultimate purposes. The prime 
issue is shifting from the literal but important 
secondary question of extension over four years 
or five or six years, including upper grades, or six 
including first two years of college; and shifting 
from the impersonal and more or less superficial 
problem of how to direct the academic procedure 
of imparting some choice bits of information from 
stores precious by virtue of mellowness of age; to 
that of training the student’s powers as_ social 
usage and our common life demand. High-school 
education, however it may differ from other 
grades of education, is not, in our civilization, 
primarily a luxury, academic or otherwise. It is 
in the broad social sense a necessity. Fortunately 
it at length burdens the community conscience, 
and has become the measure of our educational 
democracy. 


A child in the third grade saw a pig for the first 
time and exclaimed: “Oh, Mamma, see this big 
mouse.” The same child, who knew cows but saw 
a black and white blooded cow for the first time, 
exclaimed: “Oh, Mamma, see this cow done in 
black and white.” 
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HOLIDAYS AS A BUILDER OF CITIZENSHIP 


HOW BOSTON IS DEVELOPING CIVIC CONSCIOUSNESS BY SHOWING THE CITY TO ITSELF IN ANNUAL 
COLUMBUS BAY STREET PARADES-—-CREATION OF A PAN-AMERICAN HOLIDAY AN INCI- 
DENTAL RESULT 


EVERETT B. MERO” 
Secretary, Citizens’ Public Celebration Association 


An interesting bit of constructive work in rais- 
ing the level of holiday celebrations is in success- 
ful operation in Boston, This is the only large 
city in America, so far as I know, where there is 
systematic management of public celebrations and 
a definite policy of making these occasions con- 
vey a meaning and be generally worth while. 
Several cities—practically all cities—work along 
“safe and sane” lines for Fourth of July, but 
Boston is committed to an equally up-to-date 
policy for all its holidays, and has reached a point 
where the rest of the country can be safely asked 
to take notice of how two of these holidays are 
managed. The other occasion is Columbus Day, 
one of the newer holidays not yet given a definite 
character. 

Columbus Day offers a different problem from 
that of the Fourth, For the great majority of the 
population the day has no traditions. There is no 
standard method or plan of celebrating it. In 
some places there is still a little prejudice against 
it, due to a feeling that it belongs to the Knights 
of Columbus or to the local Italian societies. Only 
very slowly has the idea spread that Columbus 
Day is really the one great holiday of all Ameri- 


cans. It is part of a big plan for using holidays. 


as a means of promoting American nationalism 
among all the peoples who come hither from every 
corner of the earth. 

What is being accomplished in Boston toward 
making Columbus Day a worthy occasion inter- 
esting to all the resident nationalities is likely in 
the near future.to furnish suggestions to other 
American cities. The plan of bringing together 
native Americans, Germans, Irish, Italians, Poles, 
Armenians, Greeks, Chinese, and other peoples in 
generous emulation to see which can make the 
best turn-out gives a definite program which here- 


tofore has been lacking on this yearly occasion. 


The new Columbus Day began in Boston with 
the 1912 celebration, It has been privately cele- 
brated for several years by interested organiza- 
tions, but not until 1912 by the city. A plan had jusi 
been put into effect as a result of a suggestion sub- 
mitted to the city by the Public Recreation League, 
‘which urged the point that it was time holidays 
celebrated by the city at an annual cost of $50,000 
were made to count for more in the lives of the 
people and as means of rational recreation. A 
director of public celebrations was appointed by 
Mayor John F. Fitzgerald to take charge of all 
the holidays of the calendar, with a Citizens’ 
Public Celebration Association and committees 
for each holiday. The néw appointee, John F. 
Dever, had just scored a marked success with a 
Fourth of July celebration conducted under the 
new plan. 

What to do with Columbus Day was a more 
perplexing problem. It was quickly decided that 
a parade should be the central feature and that the 


parade should be as much more than a mete pro- 
cession of men as possible for those in charge to 
make it. Imagination was injected into the plans in 
every way that conditions allowed. Organizations 
and business houses were labored with in the effort 
to have them grasp the new scheme. Results 
showed last year; greater results were evident 
this year from the beginning of preparations. 

The citizens’ Columbus Day committee of last 
year proved a valuable asset to the city and more 
so this year with the accumulated experience and 
results of effort. A manager of spectacular 
features was developed last year in the person of 
Alfonso J. Sheafe, who has had experience as a 
master of dancing and other lines akin to the new 
scheme, 

The pageant parade of October 12, 1912, as it 
told its story on its way through Boston’s gray 
streets, was one of the most brilliant spectacles yet 
witnessed there, and spoke loudly of possibilities 
for coming years. Besides the customary mili- 
tary and naval features furnished by the nation 
and state, and the usual display of floats by com- 
mercial organizations and business houses, some 
twenty-six nationalities of the community were 
represented in a parade whose numerical strength 
was estimated at nearly 30,000. The important 
fact, however, was not the length but the 
picturesqueness and significance of the parade and 
the start of a new idea for such annual occasions. 

A prize for the finest feature was won by the 
Chinese. The applause that greeted them as they 
passed was evidence of the immediate value of the 
celebration in removing race prejudice. For one 
day, at least, the Chinamen proved themselves 
the peer of any and every other kind of resident. 
Three hundred paraders of this race were garbed 
in festival costumes, many of which had been 
borrowed from NewYork, Chicago, and elsewhere. 
Four floats conveyed Chinese musicians, a tea 
house, and a group of women and children. That 
the latter were permitted to take part in the fes- 
tivities was evidence of the new spirit that agitates 
the denizens of Chinatown. 

The success of this pageant parade was so great 
that it is perhaps not too much to call the 
occasion One on which a Pan-American holiday 
was born into the world. Other American cities 
have had celebrations of Columbus Day. In 
New York there is an annual parade by local 
societies. In Chicago the three reproductions 
of Columbus’ caravels in Jackson Park have been 
heretofore a centre of festal exercises in honor of 
the discoverer. In San Francisco the _ school 
children have witnessed instructive historical 
pageants and listened to educational addresses. 
In soythern cities sumptuous parades have been 
undertaken. Nowhere previously, however, so 
far as I am informed, was there a conscious effort 
to. invoke the interest of the whole com- 
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munity, including \ every nationality, race, and 
color. 

This plan of 1912 is to be repeated in Boston 
on Monday, October 13, 1913, with increased 
attention to picturesque and spectacular features. 
The Columbus Day celebration is now as _ care- 
fully organized as that which makes Fourth of 
July a thoroughly well-supervised day. At the 
head of the organization is the director of public 
celebrations, upon whom, with the final approval 
of the mayor, rests the responsibility for every 
department of the celebration. Ideas and 
schemes are threshed out at meetings of a 
Columbus Day committee composed of inter- 
ested citizens. As fast as these are approved by 
the director their execution is entrusted to the 
secretary of the committee, who serves as general 
manager of the celebration, or to the chairman 
of a sub-committee who may be instructed to re- 
port to the main committee. A supervisor of 
parade features conducts correspondence with 
various organizations, keeps in touch with the 
leading people of the different nationalities, sug- 
gests designs for costume and equipment and in 
general has the recognized functions of the 
pageant master. 

By this organization 4 thorough canvass has 
been made of all the possibilities for an instruc- 
tive and fascinating morning parade and for other 
events to enliven the day. The United States 
army and navy and the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia will supply the right of line. The civic 
divisions will include in an enlarged form the 
national sections of last year and two or three 
new divisions. Great enthusiasm for showing 
their respective contributions to American citizen- 
ship has been developed among many of the 
peoples who have not shown it before. Such a 
race as the Lithuanians, many thousands of whom 
have quietly settled in Boston and the suburbs, 
have been found to be born paraders. The Pan- 
Hellenic Union, whose contribution in 1912 was 
eliminated on account of the unexpected troubles 
in the Balkans, will this year present something of 
the music and array of the modern Greeks. A 
very important display of old Irish costumes is 
being arranged; this will reveal in a spectacular 
manner some of the Celtic contributions to civil- 
ization. Several score of Italian beneficial and 
fraternal organizations will turn out en masse. 
The Chinese, elated by their triumph of last year, 
have ordered several hundred robes from China. 
They expect to have from 1,000 to 1,500 men in 
line and features exceeding those of a year ago 
in popular interest. The German-American 
residents had floats and groups of men singers 
in last year’s parade. This year they contem- 
plate 1,200 men and women, including singers as 
well as floats. 

A recreation division is a new feature this year, 
to include as many as possible of the recreational 


activities of the city. One of the larger gymna-- 


siums plans marching calisthenics by a class of 
one hundred men, another a float with a basket 
ball game in progress, and another apparatus 
work, tumbling, and the like, The new city park 
and recreation department is to have two or three 
floats of playground activities hy children, Yacht 
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and canoe clubs will march or show features. 

The idea back of this parade conception is not 
only to give the holiday a meaning, but to reveal 
the city to itseli—to show the people the various 
elements that make the city alive. 

It might be asked where the native American 
comes in this processional of many races. He 
precedes the parade. He comes first. Ahead 
of military and civic elements marches a town 
crier in Puritan garb, with his bell and _ procla- 
mation, announcing to the spectators something of 
the nature of the parade to follow. This ex- 
ponent of ancient methods of communicating news 
is attended by a goodly delegation of modern 
Puritans wearing the garb of the- Roundheads—a 
reminder of England's first contribution to the 
taming of this part of the continent. In a special 
women’s division and elsewhere in the parade will 
be abundant evidences of the New England 
spirit. The women’s division is new this year, 
and both suffrage and anti-suffrage features are 
invited, among others that will show women’s 
part in the life of the city. 

This conception of a pageant-parade for Colum- 
bus Day is so appropriate to conditions in most 
American centres of population that I believe it is 
to be a fair argument that this type of celebration 
must become general if not universal. It is al- 
ready attracting attention and inquiries. 

Columbus Day comes in parading weather. 
Fourth of July is too hot for parading in most 
cities; at any rate the new Boston policy says so. 
Fourth of July is distinctly a children’s day with 
abundant open-air activities in parks and play- 
grounds—thirty such recreation places were used 
last Fourth. Columbus Day, on the other hand, 
says Boston, is a grown-up’s day and a parade the 
big feature. It should be stated, however, that 
Boston also improves the other educational and 
patriotic opportunities of Columbus Day. The 
schools note the day in regular exercises. Public 
meetings are held, with lectures on the life of 
Columbus, and this year’s plans include an out- 
door evening entertainment to be both educational 
and entertaining. 

Most states now have made a legal holiday of 
Columbus Day, or “Discoverer’s Day.” There 
is growing interest in Pan-American affairs, which 
will be enhanced after the opening of the Panama 
Canal. The annual return of the great explorer’s 
birthday can in no manner be more fittingly cele- 
brated than by making it a thanksgiving day of.all 
the races that have peopled the two continents. 
The whole tendency in enlightened management 
of such processions is toward the introduction of 
pageantry—of real moving pictures that tell his- 
tory and point to ideals of the future—to relieve 
the tiresomeness of long marching bodies mon- 
otonously arrayed. The day becomes much more 
significant if the descendants of each of the 
nationalities composing the community endeavor 
each year to display scenes or incidents connected 
with their own history and traditions. Such an 
array can be made varied, brilliant, and instructive. 
It tells the whole story of the making of the 
Americag gation, It is pictoriajized preaching of 
It is inepiretion toward good citizen: 
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COMMISSIONER CLAXTON--AN APPRECIATION 


[Written by one who is in a position to know the 
value of Commissioner Claxton’s work and who is highly 
appreciative of the service he is rendering the country. ] 


Commissioner Claxton has a conscious mission 
in respect to education that reminds one of the 
mission that inspired Dr. Harris, although it has 
taken a very different direction. When Dr. 
Harris came into the position of commissioner of 
education he had achieved great reputation by 
his power of inspiring the teachers of the Middle 
West with a high conception of the work of teach- 
ing as related to the deepest principles of human 
development—principles that are employed in 
the great literatures and in the great philosophies 
that have determined the intellectual and spiritual 
development of mankind. The enthusiasm with 
which the teachers that had come _ under Dr. 
Harris’s influence applied themselves to the study 
of literature and _ philosophy is almost without 
parallel in the history of education. This work 
excited the attention of the entire civilized world, 
and teachers in every nation were eager to know 
Dr. Harris’s ideas with regard to their profes- 
sional work. 

Dr. Claxton has come to this position under en- 
tirely different national conditions. As stated by 
Elihu Root, in a recent article, we are in the 
midst of “‘a general social and industrial rearrange- 
ment. Production and commerce pay no atten- 
tion to state lines. “ The life of the country is no 
longer grouped about state capitals, but about 
the great centres of continental production and 
trade.” It need hardly be said that because of 
this change it is of the greatest importance to the 
community that each person should come to share 
in the great movement of national development. 
It is equally certain that the rural population of 
this country not only has fallen behind in this on- 
ward march but it is in serious danger of remain- 
ing in the rear and swinging far below the level of 
city populations. This is the problem which 
confronts the nation and it is essentially an educa- 
tional problem. Probably no man in this country 
understands this matter more fully than Dr. 
Claxton, and certainly no one has taken hold of it 
with such enthusiasm and determination as _ is 
manifested by the present commissioner of edu- 
cation. From this very absorption in a pressing 
need of the hour there is danger that the 
breadth of educational outlook and the elevated 
standards which also characterize the com- 
missioner shall be overlooked. These are plainly 
indicated by the scope which he gives to the pub- 
lications of the office, which include every educa- 
tional movement going 9n in the world, and by his 
resolute stand for discriminating judgment as to 
the institutions which are engaged in the work of 
cultural and professional education, 
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BENSONIAN SENTIMENT—(IL.) 


[Culled from addresses by O. H. Benson, Specialist in 
Club Work. United States Department of Agriculture.] 

The greatest reputation, educationally, to be 
made in America within the next twenty years will 
not be in college, university and city schools, but 
in the humble rural school. 

Our education must conserve equally well the 
training of the head, heart, hands, and health, and 
therefore our truly educated must be fotwr-square. 

Rural education must recognize equally well the 
four-sided interests of country folks, viz., home-life, 
farm, religion, and social life. Careful selection 
of rural school literature has quite as much signifi- 
cance as the “careful selection of seed corn” if we 
hope to get a good crop of lovers of good litera- 
ture in our rural schools. 

Our educational policy should be builded for the 
common people, the ninety and nine. 

Dignify the profession of the farm and rural 
kitchen by making its interests a part of our school 
course. 

More education, less acres, and more produc- 
tion. 

The rural teacher is the prophet and builder of 
our future citizenship. 

Win the boy by being a partner to his rural life 
and country interests. 

It is quite beyond the power of a teacher to in- 
spire the boy for rural life and a wholesome re- 
spect for the farm when parents insist upon both 
making and naming farm-life “degraded drudgery” 
and as long as the old shoe-box shaped school- 
house of pioneer days continues to environ their 
waking hours at school. 

Some of our so-called educators need to be- 
come alive to the fact that our greatest culture 
does not consist in the sentimental defence of the 
old culture sake and three-R education, but rather 
in the culture that gains efficiency for daily service 
to mankind. 

Function of the rural school is not to make a 
common toiler contented with his lot, but to help 
all to a place of dignity and contentment in scien- 
tific agriculture as a great profession which will 
command the following of the most cultured and 
refined. 

The bad boy is the product of neglect, misdi- 
rection, and lack of sympathy .in the common in- 
terests of his boyhood environments and experi- 
ences. 

Redirect your rural and village education along 
agricultural lines and you will turn the tide of 
American manhood back to the farm, or better 
still, you will keep the best of rural energy where 
it is most. efficient. Continue the old policy of 
“culture sake” education, and you will impoverish 
American manhood as well as her agriculture; a 
new downfall of Rome will be experienced, but this 
time in America, 


Can there be any folly greater than to erect expensive school buildings, fill them with 
children who are the nation’s most precious possession, put them in charge of high- 
salaried teachers, and then hamper the work by inferior textbooks ?—James H. Penniman, 
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Education is life, but it does not follow that 
knowledge is life; very often it is dead, inorganic, 
and putrefying. Knowledge is not power. Only 
the application of knowledge to human needs 
gives it power. The test of all teaching should be 
“Does if give us power of service ?” 

Getting an ediication simply means to learn the 
art of fitting into life and environments in order 
that we may express our lives with greatest effi- 
ciency. 
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Our yw«schpel curricula must permit 
a complete system oof educational  ex- 
tension work that carries School values 
to every home within its téfritory 

No school performs its whole duty utitil” it 
has projected “its regular work 
into the hore, farm, and business life of the 
district and has returned to the school with 
all the righteous activities and ‘needs of “the 
community. 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


EXTENSION WORK IN BIRMINGHAM 
Superintendent J. H. Phillips. of Birmingham, 
Alabama, of whose extension work we spoke. in- 
cidentally in the issue of April 10, makes much of 
the slogan, “The Education Through the Schools 
of All the Children and All the People.” 


eee 


students are now enrolled in the 
Mechanic Arts night schools; through 
the co-operation of the department _ stores 
of the city, a continuation school is main- 
tained in the Central High School for working 
gitls of the city. These girls are given two and 
one-half hours a week, without 
loss of time, to receive special 
instruction. . Efficieney in ser- 
vice is the keynote to the prob- 
lem of higher wages. 

They have also interested a 
number of corporations in the 
co-operative or half-time plan. 
They are employing boys six- 
teen to twenty years of. age, 
upon condition that they at- 
tend school half the time. 

The Federated School Im- 
provement Associations are 
very helpful in carrying out the 
idea of socializing the 
school, and cultured people 
are co-operating in the 


idea of democratizing  cul- 


EXTENSION LECTURE TO MOTHERS, WOODLAWN SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM ture. 


In the achievement of this ambitious result he 
attempts the conversion of the professional, cul- 
tural, commercial, and industrial assets of the com- 
munity into educational and 
social forces working with and 
through the school. 

As concrete illustrations of the 
way in which this is already ac- 
complished there are health lec- 
tures by physicians and dentists 
to mothers, etc.; free concerts by 
local musical associations of the 
city in school centres; art ex- 
hibits under direction of local 
artists and art societies in schooi 
centres; night schools conducted 
by school authorities and main- 
tained by our great industrial cor- 
porations for the benefit of young 
men at work in the daytime. The 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company contributes $200 


PARENT’S REPORT ON HOME WORK. 
Among the many progressive features of school 


(Continued on page 325.) 


per month, and several other cor- 
porations lesser sums_ for this 
purpose. Over two hundred 


CHILDREN CARED FOR BY NURSES WHILE MOTHERS ATTEND LECTURES 


—BiRMINGHAM 
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EXAMPLES AND PROBLEMS 

Problems are not examples and examples are 
not problems. 

An example is always simple if the numbers 
are reasonable. A problem is never simple ex- 
cept to one with a special “gift” for problems. 

An example is performed and a problem is 
solved. 

A machine can be made to perform the most 
extended example, but no machine will- ever be 
made to solve the simplest problem. 

It is easy to teach and learn everything about 
performing examples, but it is almost impossible 
to teach or learn to solve problems unless one is 
born with the gift, which is as definite as a gift 
in the fine arts. 

It is legitimate to try to teach problems to all 
the class, but it is a pedagogical crime to use arith- 
metical problems as a test for promotion or grad- 
uation, 

Power to solve arithmetical problems has no 
more scholarship value than luck in guessing con- 
undrums. 

Power to solve arithmetical problems - merely 
labels the kind of mental power with which a 
child is born, as the mark on a box of oranges 
tells precisely how many there are there, which 
merely tells through which opening the oranges 
of that box dropped in the sorting. 

While skill in performing examples is purely 
mechanical, it is an exact test of scholarship in 
that matter. It is.an absolute test of skill of the 
teacher and of the faithfulness of the pupil. 
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But no skill in teaching and no amount of faith- 
fulness in study will make some very bright chil- 
dren able to solve even fairly simple problems. 
You might as well try to make a saddle horse of 
a Clydesdale. It would be no whit more criminal 
to thrash a Clydesdale because he could not make 
a hurdle race than not to promote or graduate a 
child because he cannot solve arithmetical prob- 
lems. Each is a crime in the class. 

Algebraic problems are somewhat different, but 
not so much different as at first appears. 

IN FORTY YEARS 

Southern California is largely what it is be- 
cause of its navel oranges. Miles upon miles of 
orange groves from which millions of boxes of 
luscious, expensive fruit are shipped to the 
markets of the world each year. 

At Riverside is the first navel orange tree ever 
brought to America. From that one tree have 
come all the navel orange groves of California, 
North and South. And that tree came there only 
a year before I first visited the Pacific coast. 

It is a strange feeling one has after riding 
through a hundred miles of little else than orange 
groves in just one little section of Southern Cali- 
fornia to have the machine halt beside a tree, the 
parent of all these vast orchards. 

I was with a graduate of the Bridgewater, 
Mass., state normal school, and our thought went 
out to the influence of a man like Albert G. 
Boyden, principal of that school, one of the best 
normal schools of the world for more than fifty 
years, sending out men and women by the thou- 
sand, hundreds of them teaching teachers in nor- 
mal schools, other hundreds as principals and su- 
perintendents, as makers of textbooks, writers, 
and speakers before teachers who in their turn 
have taught hundreds of thousands of children 
who have made noble citizens, parents, profes- 
sional and business men. As the thoughts 
wandered it seemed like trying to count the stars 
of the heavens for multitude, and the influence of 
that orange tree seemed like child’s play in com- 
parison. 


WHEN TO ADMIT CHILDREN 

It is interesting to see how differently people 
view things. For illustration, there are many 
superintendents and principals who think that one 
of the chief virtues of the lower grades is in allow- 
ing no child to enter except at a given time or 
times in the year. Most cities now have the sys- 
tem perfected to the extent of allowing no ciild 
to enter except in September, January, and April. 
Many have attained the power to keep them out 
except at the opening of the year and at mid-year 
and some few superintendents have such _perfec- 
tion of system that the children enter only once 
a year. 

I confess that I have been getting systematized 
as a habit of mind until I felt a certain thrill of 
pride when I found a man who had such contro! 
over the homes that there was never any inter- 
ruption for the first grade teachers after they once 
began the year’s work. 
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But, yes, but, I know a city in which there are 
many schools in which they admit children any 
day, and about every day. 

Will you believe me when I say that the teach- 
ers like it, that they think the children learn a 
great deal more and a great deal faster and that 
the principal and primary supervisor believe in it? 

I am not concerned with whether you believe 
it or not, for I am not championing it; but I will 
say that there were results such as I have not Seea 
in a crystalized first grade; that the children went 
by leaps and bounds; that the newcomers learned 
much from their mates by looking on and listen- 
ing, that native talent had a chance for an indi- 
vidual start that was quite refreshing, that the 
teacher made no attempt to press a button every 
minute and see that each child did the trick that 
button called for. 

This is no criticism of highly organized system, 
but just a question as to whether or not it would 
not be about as well if we did not get the system 
into perfect working order until the second or third 
grade. I am not sure of it. There are advan- 
tages in the press-the-button scheme, and there 
are certainly advantages in delaying the press-the 
button scheme a little and I have not adequate 
data upon which to base a judgment. 


SAFE AND SANE MODERNIZATION 


Superintendent I. B. Bush of Parkersburg, 
West Virginia, comes very near taking first prize 
for safe and sane modernizing of a city school 
system. He took the city when it had known no 
peace, educationally, for several years, and he has 
completely modernized it. 

Parkersburg is the fourth city in size in the 
state, but it has by dar the largest high school, the 
largest per cent. of those who complete the eighth 
grade go to the high school and the largest per 
cent. of those who enter the high school graduate. 

The over-age pupils have been largely elimi- 
nated. 

Few normal children are much behind their 
grade. 

There is as fine a system of preventing retarda- 
tion as we have ever seen. 

The work with and for the negro children is the 
best we know anywhere. The negro high school 
is by far the best in the state and one of the best in 
all America. 

Parkersburg is the only city we know in which 
there are practically no over-age negro children in 
the grades. 

The school playgrounds are admirably equipped 
and supervised. 

The recesses in each elementary building are at 
different times so that there is playground equip- 
ment for every child at recess. 

There is as good departmental work as I have 
ever seen. 

There are supervisors of sewing, cooking, pen- 
manship, and physical exercise. Promotions are 
semi-annual. They are soon to have a $300,000 
high school building, one of the best in the South. 

And all of this—and much more—has been 
achieved while the school board and all the people 
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have been united and everything kept harmonious 
to an extent rarely equaled in Amerita. 
The ends attained are a full demonstration of the 


safety and sanity of the leadership of the superin- 
tendent. 


‘ROOSEVELT ON LINDSEY 

No one has put the attitude of the American 
people regarding the latest onslaught on Judge 
Lindsey in Denver quite as vigorously as has 
Theodore Roosevelt in the following public 
letter :— 

“I have been reading with keen interest, and 
with even keener indignation, of the assault which 
is now being made upon you and those under and 
with you in Denver. It is much more than 4 
matter of mere local interest. You are ore of the 
men who has done most for the moral awakening 
of our people. The most potential aid of the bad 
man is the foolish good man who permits himseli 
to be used as a tool in breaking down the only 
good man of whom the bad man is afraid—that is, 
the good man who is not a weakling, who knows 
how to hit and does hit. You are being assailed 
because you have shown common sense in addi- 
tion to the highest type of courage and a lofty 
disinterestedness. Every decent man and woman 
in the United States should be heartily with you 


‘in this struggle.” 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERSHIP 

At the present time, the National Education 
Association has over eight hundred institutional 
members—universities and colleges, public 
schools, normal schools, and public libraries. Dur- 
ing the coming year, an attempt will be made to 
largely increase this number. No better use of 
school funds can be made than by taking out a 
membership for each school in a school system. 
A volume of proceedings of the National Educa- 
tion Association placed in every school building 
each year could be used by a skilful principal to 
the betterment of that school. It contains 
material relating to every phase of education, and 
the school district would find a noticeable im- 
provement in the schools as the teachers secured 
a broader understanding of general educational 
problems. 


WINSTED, CONNECTICUT 

This is one of the few eminently fortunate cities, 
educationally, in the country. Menomonie, Wis- 
consin, Muskegon and Saginaw, Michigan, 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, and Naugatuck, Con- 
necticut, have enjoyed the luxury of having had 
very large gifts for public education, and Winsted 
is in the same class. 

William L. Gilbert of the Gilbert Clock Com- 
pany, about a quarter of a century ago, gave the 
city $600,000 and named a board of sixteen 
trustees who fill all vacancies, and about twenty 


_ years ago the new high school opened with Dr. J. 


E. Clark as principal. After thirteen years he 
succeeded Dr. Bowne as head of the department 
of psychology and philosophy at Boston Univer- 
sity, and W. I. Hood became his successor about 
seven years ago. 
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' Winsted is one of the best cities in the state and 
not a little of the credit is due to this Gilbert be- 
quest. In recent years there have been three ele- 
gant churches costing nearly $200,000. 

The population is only ten thousand and _ the 
city is eminently a manufacturing centre, and yet 
there are three hundred in the high school. 

One unusual feature of the will is that $10,000 
must be transferred from the income to the princi- 
pal annually. Because of this provision at least 
$800,000 has. been provided for as a principal. 

With all this possibility under the expert and in- 
spiring leadership of Mr. Hood, Winsted has a 
most serviceable high school. 


MALDEN’S TRIUMPH IN MANLINESS 


The tobacco and cigarette habits of high school 


boys are becoming little less than scandalous in 
many cities. Up to the present time Utah has 
been almost alone in boasting of public high 
schools whose students never use tobacco or 
cigarettes. Now Malden, Massachusetts, gets 
into the lime light in noble fashion. On Septem- 
ber 15, the entire four hundred young men voted 
not to smoke about the schoolhouse or elsewhere 
so long as they are high school students. The 
habit of smoking cigarettes and pipes had become 
so universal as to threaten to injure the reputation 
of the school with a large element in the com- 
munity. The principal, Arthur Lee, was seconded 
by Harold Neal, president of the senior class, in 
calling a meeting of the young men and laying be- 
fore them their responsibility for the good name 
of the school. There was nothing namby-pamby 
in the talk, no crankiness, no scare heads, but a 
plain statement of facts and a direct appeal to 
their manliness, and the result was glorious. Here 
is an example worth following. 


PROMOTERS WANTED 


The simplified spelling committee of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association will gladly give em- 
ployment to a few competent persons in the 
North Central states, who are “interested in en- 
couraging the use of simpler spelling and are de- 
sirous of devoting their service for a year, and 
maybe longer, at a fair compensation in a quiet 
campaign of explanation and persuasion in pro- 
motion of the movement. . . . Suitable persons 
for the work should measure up in general attain 
ment and personality to the average of college 
professors or city school superintendents, . . 
must have some ability on the platform and with 
the pen, and be willing to travel in developing ac- 
quaintance with the movement and interest in it.” 

For specific information address E. O. Vaile, 
chairman, Oak Park, III. 


COST OF BOOKS 

James H. Penniman says: “In 1912 the United 
States spent nearly $2,000,000,000 for alcoholic 
drinks ; over $1,000,000,000 for tobacco ; $315,000,- 
000 in “movies” plus $80,000,000 invested in that 
business; more than. $130,000,000 for confec- 
tionery ; while for common school text-books be- 
tween six and seven millions only were spent.” 
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SAFETY ON THE STREET 

Chicago is leading off in a systemati¢ effort to 
teach children the first principles of safety on the 
streets. The board of education, the officials of the 
street railways, and public spirited citizens are 
enlisted in the effort. Lantern slide lectures are 
among the means employed to interest and in- 
struct the children, especially of the schools. 


a 


LOOKING AFTER BOYS AND GIRLS 
East Orange, New Jersey, high school has a 
complete system of looking after the health and 
resulting morals of the young people. They have 
both an indoor and an outdoor gymnasium with 
two competent, skilful, and sympathetic women 
looking after the girls and one man to look after 
the boys. 
@-@-@-0- 
Professor Arthur ©. Norton, head of the de- 
partment of education in Wellesley College, de- 
serves the credit of first recognition of moral 
education as an appropriate major topic for edu- 
cation courses in women’s colleges. In February 
on his invitation a course of lectures on moral 
education will be given by Milton Fairchild, 
director of instruction, National Institution for 
Moral Instruction. They will be all from lantern- 
slides of child life, and designed to meet the needs 
of the students who will have moral instruction to 
give either in, school as teachers or in their own 
homes as mothers, 


Professor P. G. Holden and O. H. Benson are 
the leaders among men in rural uplift work, 
nationally. Jessie Field is the leader among 
women, nationally. Iowa furnished all three of 
them. 


It is bad enough for a teacher to be haled into 
court for thrashing a pupil, but one college presi- 
dent has been having a law suit for assault and 
battery on his aged father. “Bring up a _ child,” 
etc. 


Take your school out to see fruit packed scienti- 
fically if there is any opportunity. It wilt be 
worth more educationally than any ordinary half 
school day. 


The student’s attitude toward what is presented 
is more significant than the method by which it is 
presented. 


Education that does not make a child more 
efficient out of school is mighty poor education. 


Columbia University enrolls more than ten 
thousand students! There is no rival. 


Chicago has nineteen  prevocational schools 
with 5,000 in attendance. 


“Running water in rural schools” is a good 
slogan for 1913-14. 


State-wide uniformity does not secure better 
books. 


Don’t get too extensive in the agriculture you 
teach. 


Education should be the means of conservation. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


(Continued from page 321.) 


life in Birmingham is the parent’s report card, a 


copy of which is here given :— 


The parent is requested to answer the following ques- 
tions and to grade the child in as many of the items given 
on the other side of this card as it has had an opportun- 


DENTAL CLINIC, PAUL HAYNE SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM 


ity to show skill and industry. The school desires to 
help the child by recognizing industry and excellence in 
home occupations, and is willing to accept the parent’s 
estimates. 


1. How much time daily does child give to helping 


2. How much time daily is given to employment away 
3. How much time daily is given to preparation of les- 
4. How much time daily is given to practice in 
5. How much time daily is given to reading other than 
6. How much time daily is given to play or recrea- 
7. In what subiect is the child chiefly interested?........ 


Grade as follows:— 
Satisfactory: “a” Excellent; “b” Fairly Good. 
Unsatisfactory: “c” Ordinary; “d” Very Poor. 


Care of Horse or Cow .......- 
Making Things. for the 
Sweeping. and. Dustiog dissed... 
Interest in other forms of Art..,... AY’ 
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IOWA A DEBTOR TO HORACE MANN 


(Continued from page 316.) 


tional machinery of the state would have been 
complete from the common school to the univer- 
sity. This plan, if carried out in the spirit of the 
chairman of the commission, would have produced 
order where before uncertainty had existed and 
would have put the means of education, elemen- 
tary and higher, within reach of all the youth of 
the state without distinction. 

Realizing that all laws must be adapted to the 
community for which they are drawn and being 
deprived of the assistance of the only local mem- 
ber of the commission, it is not strange that 
Horace Mann said to his friend, J. B. Grinnell, 
that “this school law is for Iowa and not for 
Massachusetts and Iowa must needs give it 
shape.” Accordingly Mr. Grinnell did all that he 
could to carry out the instructions of the author, 
since he was a member of legislative school 
committee to which this bill was referred. 

Although it failed of passage on the first trial, 
the principles set forth in this law and also incor- 
porated in the report of the commission, caused 
it to become at the next session of the legisla- 
ture the fundamental act of the school system of 
the state. March 12, 1858, the law was approved 
in substance as presented by Horace Marn, and 
it may be said to have been the point of departure 
from a situation no longer endurable. Agitation 
on the part of the leading educators of the state, 
the superintendent of public instruction, and the 
governor was the compelling force in 1858; the 
design was ready, prepared in 1856. 

While the law was in effect but a few months 
when it came before the supreme court, there to 
be declared unconstitutional, the new board of ed- 
ucation, created by the constitution, at once re- 
enacted its provisions in a slightly different ar- 
rangement. It thus became the permanent stat- 
ute which has been amended over and over, yet 
retaining the features wrought into it by the chair- 
man of the commission in 1856. 

It was a peculiar situation which confronted the 
people of lowa when the board of education, the 
‘fourth department” of the state government, as 
it has frequently been called, had all the power to 
initiate laws relative to educational matters, 
while the general assembly only could provide the 
financial support to carry these into effect and 
could nullify all the acts the “fourth department” 
might originate. Yet it was through the board 
of education that the Mann commission law 
came to be tried. Scarcely had it been placed 
among the statutes when arguments began urg- 
ing a return to the independent district system, and 
the sessions of the board of education, limited as 
they were to twenty days, were at times largely 
consumed in discussing the provisions of this law. 

The customs practised for many years are‘hard 
to break, and it was so in the effort to engraft a 
law where tradition did to some extent control, 
even in a commonwealth where it had been sup- 
posed there was nothing to interfere with the ap- 
plication of what had met with such fierce opposi- 
tion in the New England environment, Within a 
decade there was 8 demand, which was Inter re. 
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peated, for a return to some form of the indepen- 
dent district, and since the board of education had 
been abolished there was nothing between the leg- 
islature and the petitioner for legislative changes. 
It is more simple to go backward than forward, it 
appears, and the result is a mixed condition which 
is unsatisfactory. Now the appeal is for a re- 
enactment of the original provisions, which indi- 
cates the prevailing tendency to legislate in a 
circle, and to consume a great amount of energy 
without making progress. This would rt occur 
if the law-making body, personally and collectively, 
was fully informed relative to the fundamental 
laws previously enacted. 


a 


THOROUGHBREDS IN SCHOOLHOUSES 


W. H. MILLER 


{In Twentieth Century Farmer) 


I know of a certain school district where they 
very wisely determined to raise the quality of their 
horses. They formed a stock company and 
bought an imported horse. I am not sufficiently 
expert in animal husbandry to tell you off-hand 
what breed he was. But he was one of those big 
fellows, with a leg at each corner like a piledriver 
and with bushy whiskers around his hoofs.. He was 
a good one and cost three thousand great, big, 
round iron dollars. Being a good horse, he could 
not be trusted with a poor man, so they gota 
good man and paid him _ seventy-five dollars a 
month to handle and train the horse. Three 
members of that horse company were the school 
directors of the district. And they hired a girl to 
train, teach, and handle the children in this same 
school district where they had the fine horse. She 
was a slip of a girl who did not know enough to 
boil water without burning it. She was one of the 
big bunch of girls that go through our high 
schools paying: more attention to their clothes 
than they do to their scholastic credits. But she 
had one qualification that caught those directors— 
she was willing to work for thirty dollars. Of 
course, you say it is an outrage to give a certifi- 
cate to such a girl, but our county superinten- 
dentS can’t help themselves. We have got to 


have the thirty-dollar-a-month school teacher to ~ 


supply the thirty-dollar-a-month school district. 
The only way to abolish the thirty-dollar-a-month 
school teacher is to abolish the thirty-dollar-a- 
month school district—by consolidation or other- 
wise. If no teacher’s certificate was good in a 
district that paid less than fifty dollars a month, 
three-fourths of the schools of the state would 
close. But the girl took the job and went out 
there. One of the first young men she met was 
Bill, aged twenty, son of one of these directors. 
When she happened to notice that in the course 
of his daily toil he had picked up a little bit of non- 
commercial fertilizer on his boot heel she elevated 
her nose at an angle of forty-five degrees. And 
Bill immediately began to grow dissatisfied with 
farm life. - 


B. I. P., North Carolina: I consider yours the 
best educational journal published in the United 


States, 


October 2, 1913 


HALLOWE’EN 
[School Exercise. ] 


JANE A. STEWART 


[The room may be decorated ‘with Jack-o'-lanterns and 
autumn leaves, corn husks, and sheaves of wheat. Draw- 
ings on the blackboard and models of woodland sprites 
are appropriate. ] 


Recitation—“Fairies” (by three girls), selected. 
First— 
“Fairies, fairies in the air, 
Fairies, fairies everywhere; 
Every lass and laddie, too, 
Knows what tiny fairies do 
With the sparkling drops of dew; 
How they hang the meadow grass 
With the dewdrops as they pass, 
How they decorate the flowers 
In the early morning hours; 
How they kiss the fuzzy peach, 
Ope the hazel and the beech; 
Fairies, fairies in the air, 
Fairies, fairies evervwhere. 
Two— 
“Fairies, fairies everywhere, 
Fairies, fairies in the air; 
Some are bad, but most are good; 
The bad ones would be if they could; 
The good ones take the summer green 
And change it to an autumn sheen; 
They take.the maiden’s heart away, 
And give it to her lover gay; 
And change the tassels on the corn 
And make the fields look bleak and lorn. 
Oh, what freaks the fairies play! 
Let us ask them all to stay. 
* * 
“Fairies, fairies in the air, ' 
Fairies, fairies everywhere; 
They northward point the weather vanes 
And paint frost pictures on the panes; 
Then with the sun brush from our sight 
All the fancies of the night. 
And I am plad these Druid priests 
Once celebrated Celtic feasts, 
And from the history I ween 
That’s how we get our Hallowe'en. 
So welcome, fairies of the air, 
Welcome fairies everywhere.” 


Dialogue—“How We Get Our Hallowe'en,” by eight 
boys. 

First—Like many other celebrations, Hallowe’en 
comes from the British Isles. Though it is of recent 
observance in our part of 'the world, it is a very ancient 
festival and probably of prehistoric origin. We have to 
g0 away back to the ancient Druidical ceremonies and to 
the venerable Roman feasts if we would learn how we 
get our Hallowe’en. 

Second—The Druids were a pagan race who inhabited 
England before the Romans went there. They were a 
sort of primitive people and they had many curious 
customs. One of these was the celebration of the first 
day of November as the feast of Samhain, when the 
souls of the departed were supposed to be summoned to 
take the forms of animals. 

Third—We can see how our Hallowe’en came from 
some of the queer doings of the Druids, although there 
have been many changes through the long centuries since 
they uttered their incantations and burned their sacred 
fires. These fires were lit on the hilltops to usher in the 
New Year and ward off evil spirits. Apples, nuts, and 
turnips were roasted in the fires and eaten by the wor 
shipers. 

Fourth—When the Druids disappeared from theif 
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caves and rude huts in the hills and woods, the old 
Romans came. They too, ‘had a feast in the fall. It 
bad many similar traditions and was called the feast of 
Pomona. Stores appropriated for use during the winter 
were freely offered as sacrifices to the goddess, and were 
eaten during the celebration. 

Fifth—With the Christian era there came a change. 
Men no longer worshiped heathen gods, and the 
heathen practices were made over to modern religious 
uses. The great heathen temple—the Pantheon of Rome— 
became a Christian place of worship, and the date of the 
fall festival was made a saint’s day—All Hallow day— 
or the day of ail the saints. 

Sixth—But they could not seem to change “Ali Hal- 
low eve,” which we now call “Hallowe’en,” for it became 
a carnival night. It came to be regarded as the time 
when fairies, witches, devils, and other imaginary be- 
ings were supposed to go abroad on errands of mischief. 
They were said to haunt the shadows of old ruins and 
the darkness of the forests. In course of time, the hal- 
lowing fire came to be considered a protection against 
them. 

Seventh—The poet Burns, in his poem “Hallowe’en,” 
gives a resume of the rites perpetuated among the 
humbler folk of Scotland in his day. Sir Walter Scott 
gives us a glimpse of Scottish customs kept alive among 
the clans in his romance “The Monastery.” In the 
north of England Hallowe’en was formerly known as 
“Nutcracking Night,” because of the custom of divina- 
tion or fortune telling by roasting nuts and noting how 
they break open. 

Eighth—In Great Britain, the variety of games and 
superstitions is only himited by the number of counties 
in the British Isles. Most of them came over in some 
form to America, where now the Hallowe’en celebration 
which we got from over the seas outdoes anything of the 
sort that they have over there. 

Exercise—Hallowe’en Customs” (by five children). 

First—Our Hallowe’en customs, most of them, have a 
history. Perhaps the oldest custom we have is that of 
roasting nuts, which clearly dates back to the Druids, as 
does that of lighting the candles (as tthe Celts did the 
sacred fires) and reading the future by them. 

Second—In Queen Elizabeth’s time they used to ring 
bells to frighten away the witches and evil spirits. But 
the Queen, the history tells us, was obliged to enact 
laws prohibiting all bell-ringing at the Hallowe'en season 
in order to have some degree of quiet. Our horns take 
the place of the bells. And children nowadays, in some 
places, go from house to house ringing the doorbells 
and asking for apples or cake, as the children used to 
do in Old England. 

Third—Our familiar games with apples are of great 
antiquity. The well-known game of trying to bite an 
apple hanging from a string without touching it with the 
hands is ages old. So is that of bobbing for apples— 
placing apples in a tub of water and trying to catch them 
with the teeth, the hands being tied behind the back. 
In Ireland, the suspended apple to be caught by the 
mouth was sometimes stuck to a stick, at the other end 
of which was a lighted candle. This stick had a circular 
motion and it afforded great amusement to see a person 
try to avoid the candle and get the apple. 

Fourth—Hallowe’en frolics came into great favor in 
the time of Charles I and were revived by the Stuarts 
after the Restoration. The benchers of the Middle 
Temple were regarded as the Lords of Misrule on the 
occasion. And the diversions they invented—pageants, 
corantoes, gaillards, masques, brantes, and many games 
and entertainments—set the fashion of social sports for 
all England, some of their diverstons and dances being 
in favor to this day. 

Fifth—Several improvements over European tradi- 
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tions are to be noted in this country. The pumpkin 
head, or Jack-o’ lantern is an American innovation, an 
adaptation of a custom formerly followed in England, 
where the master of the farm in rural districts used to 
light a bunch of straw on Hallowe’en night and carry 
it around his fields to ward off witchcraft and preserve 
his crops. In Scotlarid a blazing stick was waved in 
mystic figures in the air. 

Diversions (to close) :— 

(1) Passing Apples.—The class is formed in two sides, 
each with a leader and a basket with an equal number of 
apples in each basket. The apples are passed from hand 
to hand (using both hands) up and down the line, the 
side winning three times out of five being the victor. 

(2) Nut Guessing.—Three bowls full of nuts are placed 
on the teacher’s desk in full view of the class. The pu- 
pils are given pencils and naper on which to record 
their names and write their guesses as to the number of 
nuts in each bowl. The pupils coming nearest the cor- 
rect number are the winners. 

(3) Peanut Carry.—Each contestant is given an equal 
number of peanuts on the back of the hand to be car- 
ried from one end of the room to the other. The side 
whose members drop the least number is the winner. 


STUDY PLAN FOR THOREAU’S “WALDEN” —{IL) 


JESSICA J. HASKELL 
High Scheol, Hallowell, Me. 


“THE PONDS.” 
What does Thoreau say about huckleberries? 
What does he say about fishing? 
What beautiful descriptions in this chapter? 
What is the Indian tradition concerning the origin 
of Walden pond? 
5. Describe Flint’s pond. 
6. What does Thoreau say about its name? 
“BAKER FARM.” 
1. What effective description early in this paper? 
2. Who was John Field? 
3. What does Thoreau say of him? 
4. What seems to be Thoreau’s attitude toward a 
wandering life? 
5. To what does he ascribe John Field’s poverty? 
“HIGHER LAWS.” 


19 


1. Why does Thoreau like hunting and fishing? 
2. How does he think they rank as sports? 
3. Why does Thoreau object to animal food? 
4. How long are many of the sentences of this paper? 
5. CoNect five epigrams from the text. 

“BRUTE NEIGHBORS.” 
1. In what form is the introduction to this paper? 
2. Describe the mice that haunted Thoreau’s house. 
3. What animal friends did he have? 
4. What seems to be his attitude toward animals? 
5. What does Thoreau say about instinct? 
6. Describe the battle of the ants. 
7. Explain the allusions in this passage. 
8. What were Thoreau’s observations on the loon? 


9. What is the “Hotel des Invalides”? 
10. Outline this essay. 
11. Compare it with the preceding paper. 
12. What is the general tone of the paper? 
“HOUSEWARMING.” 
1. What were some of Thoreau’s October occupa- 
tions? 
2. What were some of the stores he laid up? 


3. Is there anything here to indicate that Thoreau 
knew scientific botany? 

4. What does he say about wasps? 

5. How did he build his chimney? 
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6. What is the source of his Latin quotation? 

7. What is its application? 

8. Describe Thoreau’s dream house. 

9. What story does he tell apropos of the plastering 
of his house? 

10. What does he say about the finst ice? 

11. Desezibe Thoreau’s wood gathering. 

12. What is the meaning of the reference to Goody 
Blake? 


“FORMER INHABITANTS AND WINTER VISIT- 
ORS.” 

1. Who was Cato Ingraham? 

2. Tell the story of Zilma. 

3. Who was Brister Freeman? 

4. Describe the fire. 

5. Name some other inhabitants of former days. 

6. Tell the story of Hugh Quwoil. 
7. What animal habits does Thoreau describe at 
length? 

8. How does he rank poet and pedler? 


“WINTER ANIMALS.” 


1. What animals are here described? 
2. What is Thoreau’s attitude toward them? 
3. What nature pictures? 

“THE POND IN WINTER.” 


1. Is this paper chiefly narrative or chiefly descrip- 
tive? 

2. Is it as philosophical as some of the others? 

3. What, in brief, is it about? 

4. What comparison in this paper? 

5. What did Thoreau gain from his Walden experi- 
ment? 


“SPRING.” 


1. How does the ice break up in Walden? 
2. What are the signs of spring that Thoreau sees? 
3. What comparisons? 
“CONCLUSION.” 
What is the main idea of this paper? 
What in modern life does Thoreau ridicule? 
To what does he compare our life? 
Of what use has the experiment been? 
Why does he give it up? 
Style. 
Diction. 
(a) Variety. 
(b) Foreign terms. 
(c) Classical allusions. 
2. Sentences. 
(a) Length. 
(b) Variety. 
3. Paragraphs. 
(a) Length. 
(b) Unity. 
(ce) Transitions. 
4. Figures. 
D. 
1. 
2. 


whe 


— 


General cueistions. 
How does Walden “rank”? 
Point out some extravagant statements. 
3. Point out some good descriptions. 
4. Compare “Walden” with some volume of essays 
you have read. | 
Theme subjects. 


1. “Thoreau as His Neiehbors Saw Him.” 
2. “The Woods at Night.” 

3. “Walden Pond.” 

4. “Thoreau’s Philosophy.” 
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INDUSTRIAL WORK IN ADAIR COUNTY 

Superintendent L. B. Sipple of Adair County, 
Missouri, recommends to his teachers some 
definite “hand” work for their classes. Much of 
the work he outlines may be done at home and the 
parents may grade the pupils on the work so 
done. Or it may, be déne at school at noon or be- 
fore or after school or on rainy days. For boys 
he suggests woodwork of the following nature :— 

Articles hexagonal mat, pen 
rack, bench hook, miter box, tool case, and bean- 
bag game. 

Tools——Saw, hammer, square, ruler, sand- 
paper, knife, probably a plane and drawing or 
whittling board made by pupil to be used on desk. 
Teach pupils proper care of tools, i. e. not to abuse 
them and to have a place for each. 

Work Bench.—May be made of an old table or 

other lumber and placed in rear of schoolroom 
or on sunny side of coal house. Of course it will 
make noise in the schoolroom but it will be the 
directed noise of work and contentment, not that 
of idleness and mischief. A schoolroom without 
proper noise is either empty or lifeless. 
Material—Following is estimated to be enough 
to make one set of seven articles mentioned above. 
One piece 1-4” x 8” x 16” (match scratcher and 
pen rack). One piece 1” x 8” x 10 ft. (tool box 
and hexagonal mat). One piece 1” x 10” x 4 1-2 
ft. (miter box and bench hook). One piece 1-2” 
x 18” x 24” and one piece 1-2” x 1 1-2” x 50”. 
(bean bag game). <A few 1” and 1 1-2” brads and 
No. 6 nails will be needed. Probably ten cents 
worth will be sufficient for entire school. 

All tools and material may be brought from 
home without one cent of cost to the school. Or 
if material must be purchased the teacher may buy 
for all pupils and each pupil pay for what he uses. 
Lumber yards will furnish the lumber as estimated 
above. Do not spend any money for tools or 
work-bench. Articles may be varnished but must 
not be painted. 

Each pupil who enters the wood-work class 
should make at least three out of the seven articles. 
Encourage pupils to make any other articles of use 
or ornanient for the home or school. 

Prizes are offered in each of these lines, as well 


as in sewing, which is outlined for girls as _fol- 
lows :— 
Each teacher is requested to have each pupil 


who enters the sewing class to learn to make by 
hand, (1) six or more kinds of stitches on cloth 
three inches wide by four inches long; (2) to 


. make three patches, one on striped cloth, one on 


checked cloth and one on floral cloth; (3) to make 
one or more samples of stocking darning; (4) to 
make four or more articles or garments from foi- 
lowing list: Hemstitched handkerchief, doll’s 
apron, work bag, needle book, set of six button- 
holes on piece of white muslin 4 x 7 inches, sewing 


aprons. Encourage pupils to make any _ other 
articles of clothing. 
Hope as a habit of mind is the vestibule to 


Heaven. 


A teacher’s reading is really the best gauge of 
his devotion and wisdom. 
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BELMONT COUNTY, OHIO 


Whereas, we, the teachers in the public schools of 
Belmont County, Ohio, in institute assembled, recog- 
nizing our lack of economic freedom and influence in 
the body politic; and, 

Whereas, we are fully cognizant of the necessity of 
economic freedom and maximum influence in the body 
politic, that the most efficient and permanent service 
may be rendered directly and indirectly to the schools 
of Belmont County, Ohio; and, 

Whereas, we observe on every side the power of or- 
ganization and co-operation, and that those institutions 
which are most efficient in attaining the desired ends 
are giving the most attention to these principles; there- 
fore, 

Be it resolved by the Belmont County Institute that 
a committee of three members who are in absolute har- 
mony and perfect sympathy with the above declarations 
and the following purposes, be appoimted by the presi- 
dent for the purpose of drafting a constitution, by-laws, 
and full plans for an orevanization to be known as the 
Belmont County Teachers’ Federation, which federation 
shall be absolutely independent, except as hereinafter 
mentioned, and the purposes of said federation shail be:~— 

I. To make teaching a recognized profession. 

II. To secure the adoption and regulation of the 
textbooks of the county. 

Ill. To make the schools more practical by en- 
couraging agricultural experimenting, manual train- 
ing, and domestic science. 

IV. To study the economics of society. locally as 
well as world wide. 

V. To modify our system of education so as to give 
our teachers every opportunitv to solve the problems of 
life. 

VI. To do all in our power to give every member of 
society the opportunity to live the fullest life of ser- 
vice of which his nature is capable. 

VII. To secure for our services a remuneration 
sufficient to keep us in a state of efficiency, and to pro- 
vide a fund for our maintenance when we shall have be- 
come superannuated. 

VIII- To seriously consider ways and means of 
making the largest number of boys and girls self-sup- 
porting, and at the same time to make it possible for 
still larger numbers of these same bovs and girls to 
complete the various courses in the schools. 

IX. To devise ways and means of making medical 
and dental inspection of schools possible. 

X. To co-operate with the State Federation. of 
Teachers, or any other organization of teachers, or 
otherwise, in any movement for the furtherance of any 
of the above declarations or purposes. 

Be it further resolved that the committee named by 
the president shall publish the proposed constitution, 
by-laws, and full plans for said federation at least two 
weeks prior to an adjourned session of this institute, 
ior the purpose of giving the teachers and public the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the entire 
proposition, and that the same shall be taken up and 
discussed at the next adjourned session following said 
publication, and that the final disposition of said propo- 
sition shall be made at the next regular session of said 
institute. 

H. E. Hathorn, 
Chairman on Committee of Resolutions. 


By six qualities may a fool be known: anger, without 
Cause; speech, without profit; change, without motive; 
inquiry, without an object; trust in a stranger; and in- 
capacity to distinguish between friend and foe 
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BOOK TABLE 


PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL READJUST- 
MENT. By David Snedden, Ph. D., Commissioner of 
Education, Massachusetts. Boston and New York: 
Mifflin Company. Cloth. 262 pp. Price, 
1.50. 

' Dr. Snedden has developed very decided and heroic 

progressive ideas in education along all lines. He has 

taught all the way from a rural school to the university, 
has had administrative work in city, county, and state, 
has studied in the leading universities on the Pacific and 

Atlantic coasts and has written eminently successful pro- 

fessional books. 

By training, experience, opportunities and tempera- 
ment he tis especially fitted to establish a body of doc- 
trine for progressive education. He is unduly doubtful 
of the value of education as it is, taking the idealistic 
view of things realistic. Here is his direct statement:— 

“American education is giving least satisfactory re- 
sults in connection with the training of boys and girls 
of twelve to eighteen years of age. As contrasted with 
primary education, the education offered in the upper 
grades and the high schools, as now conducted, is de- 
ficient in valid educational aims, is still following tradi- 
tional methods, and is, for a large proportion of pupils, 
barren of substantial results.” 

Of course he gives no authenticated data upon which 
such a statement is founded, because there are none, but 
when we get away from his opinions on the schools he 
projects a body of doctrine that is most attractive, full of 
spirit and vigor. He prods the traditionalist and the 
artificialist in a most delightful manner. He uses the 
pedagogical goad in a noble fashion. He not only does 
not fear to do it, does not hesitate, but appears to relish 
the privilege. The book is virtually a series of ten lec- 
tures. 


THE ORIGIN AND IDEALS OF THE MODERN 
SCHOOL. By Francisco Ferrer. Translated by Jo- 
seph McCabe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. 147 pp. 

This book is for those who are interested in the at- 
tempt to put an entirely up-to-date school which went 
far on the road of intellectual socialism and anarchy, 
civic and religious, into Spain when it was the farthest 
removed officially from any form of either of them civic- 
ally or religiously. It is a book for students of progress 
in a belated country. Ferrer was as interesting a 
character in Spain as Tolstoi in Russia, but he is little 
known, because, unlike Tolstoi, he published no book in 
his Kifetime, and this account of his noble school work, 
which so stirred officialdom in Spain that its master was 
convicted and shot and his property was confiscated by 
the state, is the first opportunity for students of edu- 
cation or of political reform to know adequately about 
his school. 

It is impossible for any American reader to under- 
stand why a man should be shot in the trenches of the 
fortress at Barcelona in 1909 on the anniversary of the 
discovery of America under Spanish patronage, for 
being the principal of this ‘““Modern School.” 


THE SILVER-BURDETT ARITHMETICS. Book 
Three. By George Morris Philips, LL. D., and Rob- 
ert F. Anderson, Sc. D. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 363 pp. 
Price, 45 cents. 

This is a seventh and eighth grade book, or a book 
for skilfully reviewing and wisely broadening the stu- 
dent’s information and practice. The keynote of each of 
the three books is to secure high proficiency in funda- 
mentals and positive power and alertness in thinking. 
The problems are entirely modern, reliable as to facts, 
interesting in material and genuinely practical in proe- 
esses, in practice, and in danformation. I think it is 
the best elementary book yet made as to business and 
commercial methods and papers. Dr. Philips made the 
most elaborate preparation for the presentation of all 
phases of banking, negotiable paper, parcel post, postal 
savings banks, and kindred interests. In every respect 
it is a book that makes for high efficiency in all arith- 
metical matters. 
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SCHOOL ALGEBRA. Book I. By George Went- 
worth and David Eugene Smith. Cloth. 298 pp., 
with diagrams. Price, 90 cents. Book II. 282 pp. 
{In Press.) Boston, New York, and Chicago: Ginn 
& Co. 

Two of the most successful and eminent authors of 
textbooks in mathematics have made an heroic effort to 
provide a two-book course in algebra for the first two 
years in the standardized American high schools, ‘books 
that ‘shall be scholastically ideal, pedagogically correct, 
and produce adequate results without undue strain upon 
teacher or pupil, and they have succeeded. , 

The authors have consulted the courses of study in 
general use in the leading cities of this country, have 
considered with care the syllabi and suggested curricula 
prepared by the various important associations of teach- 
ers of mathematics and have studied the papers recently 
set by the principal examination boards. The plan upon 
which Book I is arranged is new and at the same time 
conservative. 


SHELTER AND CLOTHING. A Textbook of the 
Household Arts. By Helen Kiinne and Alice M. 
Cooley. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 377 pp. Price, $1.10. ; 

Home economics is no longer merely, or chiefly, the 
teaching of sewing and cooking, is certainly no longer 
a matter of teaching type forms of anything, and no 
book has more completely and adequately transformed 
home economics into genuine home making than has 
this book of Helen Kinne and Alice M. Cooley. No at- 
tempt is made to deal with food problems, but a book of 
nearly 200,000 words deals with the conditions of ideal 
shelter and clothing. This extension of the book and 
limitation of its scope enable them to make a noble 
work equal to any demand the high school can make 
upon a textbook. Not only is the subject matter 
abundant but every statement is skilful, every illustra- 
tion helpful, and all special aids by type and pedagogical 
art are provided. It is a remarkably satisfactory book 
in its completeness, clearness, and arrangement. 
MOTHER WEST WIND’S NEIGHBORS. By Thorn- 

ton W. Burgess, author of “Old Mother West 
Wind,” “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends.” 
With illustrations by George Kerr. 16mo. Deco- 
rated cloth. $1.00. 

THE PIPES OF CLOVIS. A Fairy Romance of the 
Twelfth Century. By Grace Duffie Boylan, author 
of “The Steps to Nowhere,” etc. With illustrations 
by Emily Hall Chamberlin. 12mo. Decorated 
cloth. $1.00, net. 

DONALD KIRK, THE MORNING RECORD COR- 
RESPONDENT. By Edward Mott Woolley, au- 
thor of “Donald Kirk, The Morning Record Copy 
Boy,” ‘With illustrations by George Varian. 12mo. 
Decorated cloth. $1.20, net. 

THE FRESHMAN EIGHT. By Leslie W. Quirk, 
author of “The Fourth Down,” “Baby Elton, Quar- 
terback.” With illustrations by Henry S. Watson. 
Crown 8vo. Decorated cloth. $1.20, net. 

HENLEY ON THE BATTLE LINE. By Frank E. 
Channon, author of “An American Boy at Henley,” 
“Henley’s American Captain.” With illustrations 
of William Kirkpatrick. 12mo. Decorated cloth. 
1.50. 

All by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Since the absorption of the famous titles of Roberts 
Brothers, Little, Brown & Co. have the choicest ser- 
ies of story books for boys and girls of all reading ages, 
and they succeed in keeping in the lead by securing such 
favorites as Thornton W. Burgess, who is irresistible to 
both boys and girls from, six to sixteen—this book is fo- 
cused for boys and girls from six to eleven—and Ed- 
ward Mott Woolley, who captures every boy in sight of 
ah cattle with every book in the Donald Kirk 

eries. 

Grace Duffie Boylan, illustrated by Emily Hall 
Chamberlin, is not only a fine story writer but gives his- 
tory a valuable setting. 

Leslie W. Quirk’s Wellworth College Series has 
a lively group of freshmen in “Fourth Down,” “Baby 
Elton, Quarterback,” and “The Freshman Eight.” 
Rarely has any writer kept so many boys so constantly 
in the game—a football game in this case—as has Quirk, 
who touches esnecially boys from fourteen upward who 
almost idolize college voung men. 

Frank E. Channon, with William Kirkpatrick as an il- 
lustrator, never loses an admirer, and they are legion, 
of his Henley School Boy Series, of which this is the 
fourth story. The other books are “An American Boy 
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at Henley,” “Jackson and His Henley Friends,” and 
“Henley’s American Captain.” All the series have the 
fascination of an American boy in an English prepara- 
tory school, a peculiarly interesting settine for schoo! 
boy stories. 
DESIGNS IN LEATHER WITH WORKING PAT. 

TERNS. Adapted for use in the home and 

school. By Frederick W. Ried, State Normal Scho.!, 

Framingham, Mass. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Brad- 

ley Company. 19 plates, 9x12. Price, 50 cents. 

This is a valuable, practical amd industrial course in 
tooled leather work, producing articles of commercial 
value. The nineteen plates with explicit directions are 
for the making of bookmark, pen-wiper, stamp book, 
triangular coin purse, coin purse, bill book, memoran- 
dum pad, blotter corners, tooth brush holder and scissors 
case, card case, lamp mat, wallet, book end, the bag, the 
hand bag, watch fob, ladies’ belt, wrist nurse, moccasin. 
Any teacher, if each child has a single tool, with inex- 
pensive leather, can teach tooled leather work as here 
mdicated with no trouble and greatly to the delight of 
the children. Practice makes perfect. It is worth us- 
ing in any school, 


OUR LITTLE ROMAN COUSIN OF LONG AGO. 
By Julia Darrow Cowles. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 118 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

We have here the initial publication of a proposed 
series dealing with youth of the olden time. And this 
first book of the group is a gem. The author seems 
thoroughly acquainted with the early Roman life and its 
customs, and in a story form that is highly attractive 
she tells us about Marcus, the Roman boy, about his 
school life, his home, his visit to the farm, the Senate, 
where he listens to wisdom and finds an incentive to 
patriotism, the chariot race in which he competes, and 
many other interesting and helpful particulars. The 
author’s style is charming, and her descriptions vivid 
and correct. Then the illustrations by John Goss are 
of a high order of pictorial art, especially the frontis- 
piece with its picture of Marcus. 


HOW I KEPT MY BABY WELL. By Anna G. 
Noyes. Baltimore, Md.: Wanwick & York., Inc. 
(7%4x5%.) 193 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

This is an admirable book, valuable to all mothers 
when children are babies. Mrs. Noyes tells the story of 
her boy who was nearly five when the book was writ- 
ten and he had not seen a sick day. She tells all about 
the little fellow almost literally week by week. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Standard Song Classics.” By R. L. Baldwin and E. W. Newton — 
* Computing Tables and. Mathematical Formulas.’’ Compiled by 
E.H. Barker. Price, 75 cents.—‘ Trigonometry.” By Anderegg and 
Roe. Price, 75 cents.—‘‘ Sight Reading in Latin.” By Hiram H. 
Bice. Price,50 cents. Boston: Ging & Co. 

Prosodia y de la Lengua Castillana.” Por Manuel Ma 
Arroyo Gomez. Price, $1.25. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

**The Pipes of Clovis.” By Grace D Boylan. Price, $1.00.—*' Hen- 
ley on the Battle Line ” By F. E. Channon. Price. $1.25.—** Donald 
Kirk.” By E. M, Woolley. Price, $1.20.—‘* Mother West Wind's 
Neighbors.’’ By T. W. Burgess. Price, $1.00. ‘The Freshman 
Eight.” B L. ¥. Quirk. Price, $1.20.—‘*The Responsibilities of 
Baddie. By A.C. Ray.—*‘ Ned Brewster's Bear Hunt.” By C. J. 
$1.20. Little, Brown & Co. 

es r a arean ossetry, Grammar,” etc. By R. H. 
Fletcher. Grinnell Lown: The Author. 

“ The Children’s Christmas Tree.” By F.W. Danielson. Price, 25 
cepts. Boston; The Pilgrim Press. 

‘A Handbook of the People’s Health.” By W.M.Coleman. Price, 
70 cents. “ Plane Geometrv.” By W. RB. Ford and Charles Ammer- 
man. Price,8)cents. ‘‘Education and Ethics.” By Emile Bou- 
troux. Price. $1.50.—‘The Pupil’s Arithmetic’—Book Six. By 
Byrnes. Richmond ard Roberts. Price. 50 cents.—“Prineiples and 
Methods of the Teaching of Geography.” By F. L. Holz. Price, $1.10. 
—‘* Shelter and Clothing.”’ By Helen Kinne and Anna M. (Cooley. 
—‘* Materials and Methods in High School Agriculture.” Ry W. S. 
Hummel and B. R. Hummel. Price. $1.25.—‘* Botany for Secondary 
Schools.”’ By L. H. Bailey. Price, $1.25. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Cempany. 

** Boys and Girls.” By James W. Foley. Price, $1.35. New York: 
MN. P. Dutton & Co, 

**Heidi.” By Johanna Spyri. Translated by H.S. White. Price, 
$1.50. New York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 

**The Bodley Heaf Natural History.” By E. D. Cuming. Price, 
75 cents. New York: John La: e Company. 

“The Psychology of Learning.”” By E.Mermann. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

‘ The Nature of Men.’’ By Elie Metchnikoff. New York: G P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

“ ene of Bookkeeping and Farm Accounts.’”’ By Bexell and 
Nichols. New York: American Book Company. 

** Moral Instruction, Its Theory and Practice.” By F. J. Gould. 
Price, 90 cents net. New York: Longmans. Green & Co 

‘“‘Globes and iu Elementary Schools.”” By L. 0. Wiswel!. 
Chicago: Rand. McNally & Co. 

“ American History for Grammar Grades.” By Everett Barnes. 

By Inez N. McPhee.—* The 


Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
American Heroes from History.”’ 

Willard Ward Book.”’—Bonks One and Two and “‘Manual for Teach- 

ers.” By Agnes W. O’Brien. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news \ be 
] inserted under this heading are 
selicited from school authorities 

m every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
gheuld be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


OCTOBER. 


8: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association; W. H. Price, Water- 
town, sec’y. 

17-18: Eastern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Charleston; Mary E. Mc- 
Coy, sec’y. 

17-18: Northwestern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Eau Claire; W. A. 
Clark, Eau Claire, pres. 

19-25: Seventh Annual Convention, 
National Society for the Promotfon 
of Industrial Education, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; C. A. Prosser, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City, 


sec’y. 

22-25: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. Fifty-first annual meeting, 
Minneapolis; Dean L. A. Weigle, 
College, Northfield, prestf- 
ent. 

23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Montpelier; Principal 
Amy B. Drake, St. Johnsbury, sec’y. 

24: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
cfation, Hartford and New Haven: 
Ss. P. Willard, Colchester, sec’y, 

24: Hampden County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield; Lina 
M. Greenlaw, Springfield, sec’y. 

29-30: Washington State Association, 
Spokane. 

80-31 and November 1: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, Provi- 
dence; John F. Deering, Arctic, 
sec’y. 

30-31: Maine State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Bangor; H. A. Allen, Augusta, 


sec y. 
October 33-November 1: Southern 


Education Association, Nashville; 


W. F. Feagin, Montgomery, Ala., 
sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


6-7: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Omaha;*W. C. Bishop, Uni- 
versity Place, sec’y. 

6-7: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka; W. S. Heusner, Salina, 


pres. 

6-8: Missouri State Feachers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Louis; E. M. Carter, Cape 
Girardeau, sec’y. 

6-8: Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines; Supt. O. E. Smith, sec’y. 

6-8: Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

6-8: Indiana Cities and Towns Super- 
intendents’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis; I. E. Kelley, Montpelier, sec’y. 

24-26: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena; Eva Harrington, 
sec’y. 

24-26: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse; Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda, sec’y. 

27-29: National Council of Teachers 
of English. Chicago; James F. Hosic, 
Chicago, Normal College, sec’y. 

27-29: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
clation, Dallas; W. F. Doughty, 
Marlin, sec’y. 


DECEMBER. 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles, sec’y. 

30-31: State Teachers’ Association of 
Oklahoma, Tulsa; L. E. Weather- 
wax, Muskogee, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. Governor 
Fletcher anpointed Professor Samuel 
ranklin Emerson of the University 
of Vermont as chairman of the Ver- 


mont state public Ifmrary commis- 


sion. He will succeed President Guy 
Potter Benton who resigned on ac- 
count of the pressure of other du- 
ties. 

The other members of the kbrary 
commission are: Elizabeth H. Wins- 
low of Brandon; E. M. Goddard of 
Montpelier; Caroline H. Clement of 
Rutland; Mrs. W. P. Smith of St. 
Johnsbury, and Miss’ R. W. Wright 
of Montpelier, secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEWTON. A special report sub- 
mitted by the legislature January, 
1913, prepared by Michael. Murray, 
principal of the Newton Vocational 
school, while acting as special agent 
for the board of education gives much 
valuable information in regard to the 
need and practicability of part-time 
schooling, vocational or otherwise, 
for working children. 


SALEM. The new training school 
of the State Normal school, J. As- 
bury Pitman, principal, is nearly 
ready for use. It is of Colonial 
stvle, corresponding to the adjacent 
normal school building, and it has 
forty rooms. In the basement is a 
manual training department for boys 
and a domestic science department 
for girls. On the top floor is an as- 
sembly room to seat 700. Many of 
the rooms are arranged in suites of 
three, there being a central or teach- 
ers’ room, and an adjoining room on 
each side. ‘Each of the rooms will 
accommodate twenty pupils. 


BOSTON. Under the much-dis- 
cussed new law which went into ef- 
fect September 1, every person un- 
der twenty-one must have some form 
of working certificate. Children un- 
der sixteen may not be employed 
more than eight hours in any one 
day, nor more than six days a week, 
nor before 6.30 a. m., nor after 6 p. 
m. No child under eighteen years of 
age and no woman shall be employed 
in laboring in any factory or work- 
shop, or in any manufacturing, mer- 
cantile. mechanical establishment, 
telegraph office or telephone ex- 
change. or by any express or trans- 
portation company, more than ten 
hours in any one day; and in no case 
shall the hours of labor exceed fifty- 
four in a week. 

An employment certificate may not 
be issued for employment to children 
between fourteen and sixteen years 
of age in operating or assisting in 
Operating any of a long list of dan- 
gerous machines. 

Neither may children between four- 
teen and sixteen years of age be em- 
ployed or work in any capacity in ad- 
justing, or assisting in adjusting, any 
hazardous belt to any machinery, or 
in proximity to any hazardous or un- 
guarded belts, machinery or gearing 
while such machinery or gearing is 
in motion; nor on scaffolding; nor in 
heavy work; in the building trades; 
nor in stripping, assortine manufac- 
turing, Or packing tobacco; mor in 
any tunnel; nor in a public bowling 
alley; nor in a pool or billiard-room; 
nor im any saloon or bar-roons. 

Children between sixteen and 
eighteen are forbidden to work in a 
number of unhealthy employments. 

LOWELL. The Industrial school 
grows more popular every year here. 
Principal Fisher has 197 boys and 135 
girls enrolled this year. 


SPRINGFIELD. President Aley 
has been engaged as one of the 
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speakers for the meeting of the 
Hampden County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion here October 24. E. E. McNary 
is arranging a program for the draw- 
ing teachers’ section, which will meet 
for the first time this year. 

Last June the school board author- 
ized the superintendent to suggest a 
plan for introducing the optional 
study of a modern foreign language 
into two of the grammar grades, so 
that pupils who will continue their 
education through the high schoo) 
may, if their, parents so desire, begin 
their foreign language study at an 
age when facility is more quickly ac- 
quired than in high school years. 

In several cities a middle course 
has been followed, which has much 
to commend it. Those pupils whose 
scholastic records show that they 
have full work in covering the regular 
curriculum are not asked to do 
‘hore. Those whose records indicate 
power to do more without over- 
crowding are given the opportunity. 

This is the plan which has been de- 
cided upon in Springfield. At pres- 
ent only German is offered. Later it 
may be possible to offer a choice be- 
tween German and French. Follow- 
ing is a circular letter which was sent 
early in the term to parents of a 
limited number of children in 
grades 8-B and 8-A, selected on the 
basis of their seventh grade record: 
Office of Superintendent of Schools. 
Sprinefield, Mass., September 2, 1913. 

To 'Parents: On completion of the 
work of seven grades children who 
have maintained a high scholarship 
record thus far through the elemen- 
tary school course are allowed, with 
the approval of their parents, to be- 
gin the study of German. Credits are 
allowed for this extra studv which 
count toward the high schoo) 
diploma. Capable pupils who ex- 
pect later to attend a thigh school 
may by this means save considerable 
time. There is this further advan- 
tage, perhaps a greater one: In all 
such cases pupils begin their study 
of a foreign language at an age when 
they can most easily master its ele- 
ments. 

has a record of scholarship 
that entitles to this privilege 
of taking up at this time the study of 
German. If you wish to take 
up this study, please sign the state- 
ment below and return it to the prin- 
cipal on or before September 9. 
Respectfully, 
James H. Van Sickle. 
Superintendent. 
Springfield, Mass., September —,1913 

Dear Sir: I wish to have take 
up the study of German in ac- 
cordance with the circular letter 
from the school department dated 
September 2. 


The favorable responses from par- 
ents were so unexpectedly numerous 
that it has not yet been possible to 
extend the plan to include children 
in the ninth grade. 

CAMBRIDGE. The entering 
class at Harvard is the usual size, 
about 600. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. Providence 


teachers were voted an increase of 
salary last week. The resolution as 
passed provides that teachers of 
grades one to six imclusive, teachers 
of wngraded rooms, pupil teachers in 
the training schools, kindergarten 
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teachers and principals of four-room 
primary schools, altogether number- 
ing 640, will receive an advance of 
$50 a year each. 


Teachers of the seventh grade, 
numbering forty-five in all, will re- 
ceive an advance of $75 a year each. 
Teachers of the eighth grade and _ cer- 
tain primary principals, both classes 
numbering forty-five in all, will get 
an increase of $25 a year each, while 
one eighth grade teacher in each 
grammar school, who may be Gesig- 
nated as “first assistant,” will re- 
ceive an advance of $100 a year, each. 

The salaries of all primary critics 
who are also principles have been 
so adjusted that in future, whether 
they are state or city critics, they will 
receive $1.125 a year each. 

The entire increase has been made 
within the $40,000 appropriated by 
the city council. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW BRITAIN. George B 
Mathews of this city has been elected 
music supervisor in Chelsea, Mass. 

NEW HAVEN. Yale_ began its 


212th year with a registration of 
4,000. | 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The director 


of physical training, Dr. C. Ward 
Crampton, has just issued his fifth 
report. It covers the teaching of 
hygiene, correction of physical de- 
fects, athletic games in high and ele- 
mentary schools, and physical train- 
ing. 
The work of the year has shown 
substantial and steady progress in the 


advancement of physical training, 
athletics, and hygiene,” says Dr. 
Crampton. “Its motable features 


have been the completion of the new 
courses of studv for physical. traim- 
ing, the successful trial of after-school 
athletic centres, the successful adop- 
tion of new methods of work in the 
hivh schools, and the brilliant demon- 
stration of applied physical training 
and athletics in Central Park.” 
According to Dr. Crampton, the 
testing of the new course of study, 
which was done in ten schools, and 
of hygiene work in all elementary 


and hich schools, has proved the 
value of sanitary squads, health 
talks to pupils and parents, daily hy- 
gienic inspection of children, and 
athletics. Nineteen schools reported 
that they had “civic leagues, school 
nations, states or cities” with health 
departments which emphasize cleanli- 
ness and order of the school and 
neighborhood. Out of 327 schools, 
258 reported that athletics had a 
favorable effect on scholarship. Sixty- 
one reported little or no effect, five 
found that it hindered good scholar- 
ship. 

The list of sixteen societies co- 
Operating with schools in the interest 
of hygiene includes the American Mu- 
seum of Safety, the Academy of 
Medicine, the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, 
medical societies, women’s clubs, and 
the Child Welfare committee ex- 
hibits. “It is evident,” says Dr. 
Crampton, “that there exists in this 
city a large number of organizations 
interested in the health of public 
school children. All that remains 
necessary is for us to organize these 
great forces, and put them into oper- 
ation under our direction as the 
needs of the schools may indicate.” 

Among the activities are listed 
dental clinics, open-air and tubercular 
classes, special classes for children 
with speech and eye defects. and for 
deaf children. All these children re- 
ceive especially adapted physical 
traming. 

Several investigations just com- 
vleted, or now under way, have to do 
with ventilation, high-school lunches, 
vocational classes, the. use of floor 
dressings, and classifying children ac- 
cording to physiological age. Mov- 
ing pictures are declared to be “with- 
out harm to the eyes of children,” if 
care is taken in their manufacture, 
installatyon, and management. 

To co-ordinate all the physical in- 
terests of public schools, the report 
urges the development. of a bureau 
of educational hygiene, toward which 
steps have already been taken by a 
budget provision for two assistant di- 
rectors of educational hygiene. This 
bureau ,would include among its re- 
sponsibilities the sanitation of school 
buildings, hygiene teaching and prac- 
tice, physical training and athletics, 


and the care of children with specia! 
physical defects. 

The simplified spelling board an- 
nounced recently the election of five 
new members; John Burroughs, au- 
thor and naturalist, West Park, N 
Y.; George W. Cable, author, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Gano Dunn, electri- 
Cal engineer, New York; Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale University 
and President William Trufant Fos- 
ter of Reed College. Portland, Ore. 

The five were previously member; 
of the advisory council. It is pointed 
out that by their acceptance they ex- 
Dress in a more conspicuous 


way 
their approval of the propaganda, 
and that their. election marks the 


progress which the cause of simpli- 
fied spelling has made in the literary 
and scientific world. 

The Public Education Association, 
numbering more than a_ thousand 
members, condemned in a statement 
issued last Friday the action taken by 
the board of education on Wednes- 
day, when by a large vote Dr. Max- 
well was reprimanded because of his 
refusal to ignore at the request of 
Thomas W. Churchill, the board’; 
president, an invitation to attend a 
conference of the Public Education 
Association. 

The association criticises President 
Churchill’s “hired man” theory as ap- 
plied to the position of superintend- 
ent of. schools, and says “it is hard to 
conceive ‘how wnder such circum- 
stances intelligent and  ambitidus 
men and women can long be retained 
in the school system of New York 
city or enterprising’ educators be at- 
tracted to it” ifa ban of the sort pro- 
posed by President Churchill be 
placed upon the freedom of action 
and speech of subordinates in the de- 
partment of education. 

Mr. Churchill’s letter to Dr. Max- 
well said: “You are therefore re- 
quested not to attend this conference 
and to direct the other superintend- 
ents or other officers immediately un- 
der your direction that no attention 
should be paid to the request to ap- 
pear at such conference unless the 
board of education or its president 
grants permission.” 

Dr. Maxwell replied: “I regret ex- 
ceedingly that I cannot comply wit! 
your request,” and added that he re- 
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Boards of Education 


Are you looking for Teachers of Music, 
Drawing or any Special Subjects taught 
in Public Schools? If so, here are 
some facts regarding this school which 
may be of interest to you. 


For more than 22 rs we have 
made a specialty of training young 

men and women to teach these special 
subjects, ® Our uates are teaching in 
every state in 


To Superintendents and 


TheThomas Norma 


e country, and they are 
in great demand. All our courses are de- 
signed especially for Public School work. 


Devoted 
Exclusively to 
Training Teachers in 


‘ho Special Subj is} 
School 


Music, Drawing,Domestic We invite correspondence from 


Science, Domestic Art. Man: 
‘ual Training, Physical 
Training. 


To these facts, in connection with our am 

Faculty and the thorough training we give, 
we owe our success. Several large buildings 
are devoted exclusively to school work. 


full information will be furnished on 
application. Address 


3000 West Grand Boulevard, 


Our equipmentis modernand complete, 
the Faculty competent, and the practical 

basis upon which the school is run is 
recognized by educators every where. 


Superintendents of Schools and 
Boards of Education. Catalogue and 


THE SECRETARY, 
Detroit, Mich. 


garded it as a duty to accept the as- 
sociation’s invitation; that to do 
otherwise would be to surrender his 
rights as a citizen. 

The association in its statement 
outlines the situation and then adds: 

“The Public Education Association 
does not wish to question the power 
of the board of education to forbid 
its employees, without its permission 
to attend conferences of reputable 
bodies of citizens on school topics 
within office hours. The extent and 
manner in which it exercises this 
power and its consequent effect upon 
the school system and the community 
as a whole is the point of vital im- 
portance. 

“As a body of citizens vitally in- 
terested in the welfare of the schools 
of New York city, the Public Educa- 
tion Association feels constrained to 
point out the logical consequences of 
she enforcement of the policy adopted 
at the last meeting and to enter a 
vigorous protest against it.” 

In the New York University Peda- 
gogy school,:a course of ten lectures 
on sex education is to be given. Dr. 
James .E. Lough, secretary of the 
School of Pedagogy, announces that 
they will be free to teachers, and will 
be on Saturdays, beginning 


Lecturers appointed for this course 
are: Edward L. Keyes, Jr., M. D., 
professor of neurology in the Cornell 
Medical College; Rosalie Slaughter 
Morton, M. D., New York city: 
George W. Hunter, M. A., head of 
department of biology, DeWitt Clin- 
ton high school, New York city; 
Thomas M. Balliet, Ph. D., dean 
School of Pedagogy, New York Uni- 
versity. Also, in the School of 
Pedagogy there will be courses on 
moral education by Professo> Her- 
H. Horne. 

Dr, Charles Baskerville, professor 
of chemistry and director of the 

oratory of the Collece of the City 

f New York, is prominently men- 
tioned as the possible successor of 
Dr. John H. Finley, who leaves the 
of the college on Novem- 

r 1 to become state superintendent 
of education. 

‘Among others mentioned for the 
post are Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
George B. McClellan, Dr. Stephen H. 
Duggan, Dr. William H. Maxwell, 
and Dr. Walter Clark. 


NEW JERSEY. 
_ JERSEY CITY. Super- 
mtendent Henry Snyder has 


succeeded in placing the advantages 


A PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 
Sacred Heart Sanitarium, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations—17-Acre Park. Ideal for all run down conditions. Baths and 
apparatus of every description for the successful treatment of Nervousnesr, Rhe umati+m, 


eart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 


for Booklet J. 


Write S ster Superior o. Lr stack 


MEISTERSCHAFT 


BOSTON. 


of Columbia University at the doors 
of the teachers and others of Jersey 
City. He has arranged to have an 
extension course to be given in the 
Dickinson high school evenings. The 
following courses are some of those 
suggested, though others may be se- 
lected: French, German, Foundations 
of Modern Europe, American his- 
tory, psychology, Shakespeare, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, fine arts, etc. 

Superintendent Snyder, under the 
authority of the board, is making ar- 
famgements for a grand musical and 
athletic demomstration, to be held 
October 22 in the Jersey City base- 
ball park. In this more than 7,000 
children will participate. Exercises 
will be given in  wnison, un- 
der the direction of Professor Bojus 
of Dickinson high school. One fea- 
ture will be a hoop drill by 1,000 high 
school pupils. 

The entire net proceeds are for the 
purchase of an athletic field for the 
use of the Jersey City School Ath- 
letic League. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ARDMORE. Superintendent H. J. 
Wightman is taking most advanced 
positions on educational matters and 
here are a list of the topics for the 
teachers to ¢onsider at various round 
table discussions this winter:— 

A rational standard for evaluating 
work. The general worth standard 
contrasted with the speoialist’s stand- 


Institute of Musical Art of the City 
of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH - - Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER - Principal 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 4th and 7th 


ENROLLMENT 
September 29th to October 9th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
en application. 


Superintendent’s Examination 
Scheol Superintendent's Certificate 


A public examination of persons wixhing to 
obtain the certificate of sporeva of the . 
suchusetts Board or Education for the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Schools. in accord- 
ance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will be 
held in Boston, December 26 and 27, 1913. 
For further information, write to Commis- 
meng of Education, Ford Building, Koston, 
ss. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


and research on special subjects. Essays, 
lectures, papers, debates, articles edited and 
prepared. No task too complex and your 
requirements carefally fulfilled. Cririci-m, 
revision of manuscripts a specialty. Address, 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH of 
THE AUTHORS AGENCY OF 
NEW YORK, BROADWAY 


TATE NORMAL SCHOCL, Bridge- 

water, Masse. Fer beth sexes 

For catalogue, eddress the Principal 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training ef teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, lil., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D, C., 1847.U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg 
Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg, 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


An agency for provident teachers and school officers who are planning for next year and 
fer the future. Personal calls and correspondence invited. Director, JamEs LEx LovE 


formerly of Harvard University. 


MORE TEACHERS WANTED 


stitute positions. Call or Write. 


THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn, 


for unexpected vacancies and sub- 


A. W. HOLMAN, Manager 


ard in its effect on the pupils’ train- 
ing. 

The study recitation as a means of 
helping pupils to think and making 
the teachers’ wider experience and 
knowledge effectively available to the 
pupils. = 

The influence of time limits on 

uality returns. 
, The notebook and pencil habit. 

The open window school and re- 
duced temperature for regular class- 
rooms. 

Preparation for unsupervised work. 

The teacher’s influence, or lack of 
it. The contagiiousness of interest. 

Penmanship handicaps. 

Arithmetic unsatisfactory because 
of lack of association and use. 

PHILADELPHIA. Two new 
names, widely known in the world of 
public school workers, will now be 
linked with the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Frank Pierrepont 
Graves will become professor of the 
history of education, and Dr. Harlan 
Updegraff will become professor oi 
educational administration. | Dr. 
Graves has, since 1907, been professor 
of the history. of education. at. the 
University of Ohio. He is a member 
of many educational societies and 
has published about eighty reviews 
in the leading classical and educa- 
tional journals. Dr. Graves was born 
in New York city in 1869. E 

Dr. Updegraff, who was born in 
Towa in 1874, is widely known for 
his work in. standardizing school re- 
ports and records. 

Professor A. Duncan Yocum, who 
now occupies the chair of pedagogy 
at the university, will continue as pro- 
fessor of educational research and 
practice. For some time he has been 
active dn preparing for the expansg:on 
of the department by establishing as 
close a relationship as possible be- 
tween the university and the public 
school system, This development 
is now made possible by an appro- 
priation of $40,000. 


SWARTH MORE. Swarthmore 
College entered a class of 400, a 
record breaker for the venerable 
Quaker institution. 


PITTSBURGH. A new department 
to be known as the School of Child- 
hood has been estabhished at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg to offer training 
for kindergartners and playground 
workers with . small _. children. 
Courses in play, in education of de- 
fective children, and in all the special 
lines of educational. work have been 
extended and emnriched,. so. that, all 


teachers may continue their training 
while remaining in service on Satur- 
days, afternoons and evenings. 

In a carefully worded resolution, 
the National Federation of Settle- 
ments, in conference at Lillian Home, 
placed itself on record as favoring 
the teaching of sex hygiene in the 
public’ schools, under certain restric- 
tions and by instructors whose capa- 


bility for the work has been estab- 
lished, 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


LOUISIANA. 


NEW ORLEANS. The meeting 
for teachers before the opening of 
schools was a most profitable one. 
There were addresses by Mayor 
Behrman, Superintendent» J. M. 
Gwinn, who presided; President So 
Wexler and. Louis Valloft of the 
school board. 

Miss Margaret Hanson, _ principal 
of the New Orleans Normal Training 
school, “read a” Waluable paper “én 
“How the Normal School Can Help 
the Teacher in the Service.” Dr. 
David Spence Hill, the new director 
of educational research of the public 
-chiool system of this city, closed the 
morning program by an address on 
“The Application of Scientific Meth- 
ods to Classroom Problems.” The 
afternoon session was taken up with 
brief explanations of the various 
branches of the course of study. The 
subjects were presented in nearly 
every case by the chairman of the 
committee, whio had in charge the se- 
lection of the course of study of the 
subject treated 

The committees on the course of 
study have been at work all summer 
and the results of their selection have 
been embodied in pamphlet form for 
distribution to the teachers. 


GEORGIA. 

COVINGTON. Information from 
State Superintendent of Schools M. 
L. Brittain shows that Newton county 
has more standardized schools than 
any county in the state and, in fact, 
one-fourth of the entire number in 
the there being twenty-eight 
in all. 

This is quite a record for one 
county and one that Newton should 
feel proud of. One year ago the 
National Department of Education 
called upon the state authorities of 
Georgia to name the two leading 
counties of the state im common 


school work, and Newton county was 
given as one of the two. 

For the past twenty-five years and 
more Newton county has had an ex- 
cellent board of education with Pro- 
fessor H. H. Stone, one of the best- 
kniown educators in the Southern 
states, as president. 

Through the influence of this board 
the first traveling library of its kind 
in. the United States was inaugu- 
rated; the first consolidated school 
where wagons were used for trans- 
portation of children was built; the 
first boys’ corn club of the South was 
organized; the first complete school 
catalog issued; the first county to 
enforce an individual drinking cup 
system; the first county to inaugurate 
a spring school fair; the first county 
to imecorporate in the school rules and 
regulations a clause prohibiting the 
smoking of cigarettes; besides other 
innovations that have helped to 
make these measures successtul. 

Another thing that has gone a long 
way toward the improvement of the 
rural schools of this county’is the 
fact that we have had county school 
superintendents that knew just what 
to do and knew how to do it. Among 
the recent men that had charge of 
the schools as superintendent were: 
W. C. Wright, now county school su- 
perintendent of Putnam county; Hon. 
G. C. Adams who is now a member of 
the Newton county board of educa- 
tion; Hon. A. H. Foster, member of 
the Senatte from the district, and the 
present county superintendent, Hon. 
J. O. Martin, who is one of the best- 
known young educators in the state. 
He devotes his entire time to the 
work and he ts producing results. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 
GRAND RAPIDS. Principal 


Jesse B. Davis, whose work ih voca- 
tional guidance along with high 
school English work attracted de- 
served attention, now has a voca- 
tional guidance bureau wnder his di- 
rection. 


ANN ARBOR. Durand W. 
Springer of this city, secretary of the 
National Education Asosciation, was 
in the high school here for twenty 
years, and at the recent election was 
chosen for the board of education, 
where he will be invaluable. 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. Dr. Louis T. 
More, who resigned as dean of thé 
University of Cincinnati to pursue 
original researches along original 


lines, is. succeeded by Professor 
Frank W. Chandler. 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. According to the re- 
ports of the state board of adminis- 
tration tthe State Unversity has an 
increase of 250 over last year, the 
State normal increase of 175 the Pitts 
burg Manual Training Normal 
school an incresae of 100 and the Hays 
branch normal an dncrease of seventy- 
five over the fall terms of a year ago, 
and the highest enrollment. of the 
schools has been exceeded already 
this year. 
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Educatienal Association Officers 


Inland Empire Association, English 
Section: President, N. E. Huinch, 
- State Normal School, Cheney, 
Washington; vice-president, L. W. 
Sawtelle, Spokane, Wash.; treas- 
urer, H. E. Fowler, State Normal 
School, Lewiston, Idaho; secretary, 
Alice iM. Bechtel, North Central 
high school, Spokane. 


‘Association of English Teachers of 
New York City: President, Emma 
F. Lowd, ‘Washington Irving high 
school, New York city; secretary, 
and treasurer, Dr. H. K. Munroe, 
Bryant high school, Long Island 
City; executive committee Dr. Fred 
erick H. Law,. Stuyvesant high 
school, New York city; A. A. Falk, 
Morris high school, New York 
city; Susan M. Bradley, Jamaica 
high school, Jamaica; Robert Proc- 
tor, Commercial high school, 
Brooklyn; and Anna Ryan, Curtis 
high school, Staten Island. 


Iowa State Teachers’ Association: 
President, Superintendent J. H. 
Beveridge, Council Bluffs; first 
vice-president, President. W.  E. 
Parsons, Fairfield; second vice- 
president, County Superintendent 
Kate Logan, Cherokee; third vice- 
president, Principal Stena Hansen, 
Cedar Falls; secretary, Superin- 
tendent O. E. Smith, Indianola; 
treasurer, Professor George W. 
Samson, Cedar Falls. 


Ohio Association of Columbia Uni- 
versity: President Assistant Super- 
intendent E. A. Hotchkiss, Cleve- 
land; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Edna Walls, Girard; Ex-Commis- 
sioner M. R. McElroy, Norwood; 


Superintendent W. A. Walls, Kent; | 


Superintendent J. H. Cook, Jr., 
Circleville; Miss Herbst, Cincin- 
nati; Miss Silver, Martin’s Ferry, 
and Miss Waite, Cincinnati. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION. 


President, Joseph Swain, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; secretary, Durand W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich.; treas- 
urer, Grace M. Shepherd, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Vice-presidents, Edward T. Fairchild, 
Durham, N. H.; A. C. Nelson, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; L. R. Alderman, 
Portland, Oregon; Mary C. C. 
Bradford, Denver, Colo.; Luther L. 
Wright, Lansing, Mich.; Rose A. 
Bird Maley, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
Thomas W. Conway, Raton, N. 
Mex.; Linnaeus N. Hines, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.; Joseph Rosier, 
-Fairmont, W. Va.; Martha Strom- 
berg, Baltimore, Md.; Frederick M. 
Hunter, Lincoln, Neb. 

Board of Trustees: J. Stanley Brown, 
chairman, Joliet, Ill.; Robert. J. 
Aley, Orono, Me.; James Y. Joy- 
mer, secretary, Raleigh, N. C.; 
James M. Greenwood, Kansas City, 
Joseph Swain, Swarthmore, 

‘a. 

Executive committee: Joseph Swain, 
Swarthmore, Pa.; Edward T. Fair- 
child, vice-president, Durham, N. 
H.; Grace M. Shepherd, treasurer, 
Boise, Idaho; J. Stanley Brown, 
chairman trustees, Joliet, 
George B. Cook, member by elec- 

Dae Ark. 
urand W. Springer, secretary, Ann 

Arbor, Mich. 4 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


In the beginning the School Bulletin Teachers’ Agenc 
ing candidates of vacancies where it had not been asked to We 
oe those fairly well fitted and we filled a good many places that way. But every ener es 
the more generally asked to recommend we notified jess, and for the past ten yiare os 
e sent out very few notices of vacancies. We are now prepared to announce that this 


Agency hereafter will 
RECOMMEND ONLY 


Unless the schoo] board or principal has official) 
y asked ra to recommend: 
place. We have enovgh pure recommendation work to po nd 
— with an Agency that gives its services 
L ° means that if you do not ask our hel i 
ours willapply. It means onthe other hand that if 
ou w 
teachers who trust themselves to a recommendation ageney waste 


C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitts Avenue 


Becommend¢s teachers te colleges, public and private esheete. New Y ork 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY to coneges, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, 


department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call om 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 31 Union Square. New York, Est. 1889, 


Supplies College men and 
short notice for high grade itions. T; : aud women op 
‘Poems Ne then ~ pos akes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


with good general education wanted tor departm , 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and ‘Colleges in Pes 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved — 
tem of music and drawing Secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month Wo t thon 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A tlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidate. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. . 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. rs. Assists Teachers 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. » Sec’y and Manager, 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. J. Albert, Manager 


Nearly eleven thousand pesitions filled. Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business” careful 
vised. Interesting facts about the business side of yeu fessi a o> 


Year 


THE TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsi st: 


We have unequaled facilities for placin 


TEACHER’S 6 Beacen St... Besten, lass. 
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PHE TEACHERS? 
1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, ICAGO 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 
= 
= The Victor Company presents a new instrument 
= e 
=| exclusively for the schools. 
= ° e 
= A combination 
=| of the Victor and 
«© 
=| Victrola, designed 
= 
=| and manufactured 
=| expressly to meet 
f 
=| every requirement of 2 
=| school use. 
= The Victor is now in daily use 
| in the schools of more than 800 
| cities, and will eventually become 
Fj} anecessary part of the equipment 
F4| of every school in the United 
= States. 
= It has been positively proven 
| that the study and appreciation of 
F4| music, folk dancing, physical cult- 
ure drills, etc., ete., are all im- 
mensely facilitated and made 
</ practical with the Victor and 
= Victor Records. 
= 
= 
= We feel sure this new instru- 
Fj! ment made expressly for the 
4} schools, will receive the full ap- 
| proval of every teacher and 
=; supervisor of music. 
= The Victor XXV 
= $60 special quotation to schools only 
= Quartered oak cabinet, 40% in. high, 18% in. wide, 233 in. deep. 12-inch 
— turntable. Nickel-plated Exhibition Sound Box. Victor tapering tone arm 
= and ‘‘goose neck sound-box tube, brake, speed regulator and indicator. 
= Extra heavy double spring, spiral drive motor (can be wound while playing). 
= Equipped with removable No. 31 Victor oak horn. 
= _ Ask any Victor dealer in the world to send this special School 
= V ictor to your school for a thorough trial, 
= or write to us and we will answer your 
= every question and arrange all the details of 
= a trial for you. 
= 
= Public School Educational Department 4 
= The Viewer ae Victor Talking Machine Co. 
= aust and use by Camden, N. J. 
= irresponsible people. 
I= — 
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